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With an Introduction and Notes by JULES STEEG, Paris, 
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HAGAR’S Mathematical Series. 
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Relief and Cure 


The immediate use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, in the earlier stages of throat and 
lung diseases, is highly important. Every 
hour’s delay is dangerous, and may prove 
fatal. E.G. Reynolds, druggist, Dixfield, 
Me., writes: “Ayer’s Cherry Pectofal is a 
wonderful remedy. In the fall of 1875 I 
was taken with a sudden Cold, accompa- 
nied with a terrible Cough. I suffered for 
three months, grew worse all the time, and 
was threatened with Consumption. 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


was recommended to me by a neighbor, 
and had a favorable effect at once. I con- 
tinued its use until five or six bottles had 
been taken, when I was completely 
cured.” Dr. Chambers 8. Penn, Rarden, 
Scioto Co., Ohio, writes: ‘‘My wife was 
afflicted with a violent Cough, accom- 
panied with Bleeding. Remedies usually 
prescribed in such cases failing, I resolved 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which, I 
am satisfied, saved her from Pulmonary 
Consumption.” 
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THE SMILE AND THE SIGH, 


BY G,. T. JOHNSON, 


A beautiful babe in her cradle bed lay; 

Her age might be reckoned by less than a day. 
Two fairies stood watching her tiny clenched fist, 
And rose-bud mouth that the angels had kissed. 


Said one to the other, ‘‘ What fairer abode 

Could heaven, in its bounty, on us have bestowed ?”’ 
Said the other, ‘* None fairer; I claim her my own 
By right of discovery: I came here alone.’’ 


** Ah, no,”’ said the first, ‘‘ that cannot be true, 

Since no one denies I’m the shadow of you.” 
**T came here alone.’’ ‘ Nay, I stood by your side.” 
**T will dwell on her lips.’”’ her heart I will hide.” 


The Smile wreathed her lips, falling slightly apart, 
The Sigh sank in sadness down into her heart. 

This was ages ago; how long I es 
But the Smile aud the Sigh strive for mastery yet. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec., 1884. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— To obtain the best results we must make every 
exertion to improve, to the greatest extent, all the oppor- 
tunities which are offered.— The Roanoke Collegian. 


— Something is wrong when a child must be com- 
pelled to study. The truth is pleasing to the mind, 
and all instruction should be interesting to the pupil.— 
Our Country and Village Schools. 


— Caleb Cushing, in one of the greatest of his great 
speeches, in speaking of the progress of nations, says: 
“As soon as we cease to grow we begin to perish.” 
This can certainly be said with added and intensified 
force in regard to the teacher.—Supt. C. S. Smyth, Cal. 


— There is no good reason why scientific men should 
neglect to apply scientific methods to the economy and 
statistics of every-day life. It is unfortunate that scien- 
tific men aspire so exclusively to original research. We 
need men to couple love of science with love of man- 
kind.—John Eaton. 


Autnors’ Days.—These celebrations have been fit- 
ting opportunities, which parents and friends of the 
pupils have used for visits to the schools, and thus they 
have been a means of creating that sympathy between 
patrons and school which it is desirable should exist. 
Their influence upon the children cannot be overesti- 
mated.— Supt. B. F. Wright, Saint Paul. 


— School-life should aim at the development of char- 
acter. Nothing is more essential than noble aims, readi- 
ness to work from a sense of duty, ambition for knowl- 
edge, and reverence for truth. But the aim to stand 
high in class, in order to excel one’s neighbor, is any- 
thing but noble. That pride which possesses the mind 
of the gifted scholar, who can easily outrank the less 
favored one, is in no sense noble,—Supt. S. 7. Dutton, 
New Haven, 


you have no business to let them. We set down the 


— No child living in families where there have been 
cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, or any other contagious 
diseases, will be admitted into the public schools until 
two weeks after such exposure, and children who have 
been subject to any contagious disease shall not be ad- 
mitted into the public schools until one week after 
entire recovery,—the certificate of the family physician 
being required in all cases as a guaranty of such recov- 
ery.—School Regulation, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


— Written examinations of pupils are held quarterly 
in all the schools, questions being prepared by the super- 
intendent. As a stimulant, calculated to reach and in- 
fluence all grades of intellect among pupils, and to avoid 
the usual unpleasant and unprofitable result of award- 
ing prizes to one or two successful members of a class, 
the following plan has been adopted: One-fourth of the 
pupils in each grade whose relative class standing is 
highest in scholarship during the year are, upon recom- 
mendation of the teacher of the class and the principal, 
honorably excused from the final examination by the 
superintendent and promoted the next higher grade.— 
Supt. W. M. Crow, Galveston, Texas. 


OVER-PRESSURE.— We hear many complaints of over- 
pressure from parents of girls in the high schools. They 
say that the home lessons set cannot, as a rule, be done 
in the time supposed by the teachers to be sufficient for 
them, and that their daughters are constantly obliged 
to work during a great part of the afternoon and eve- 
ning. The stereotyped retort of the teachers is, “ Then 


time which the lesson ought to occupy, and we request 
parents to see that this time is not exceeded. If you 
fail to comply with our request, are we to blame?” 
This reply is scarcely conclusive. If teachers habitually 
set work which they must know cannot be done in any- 
thing like the time allowed, one of two things must 
happen. Either the time-table for home lessons be- 
comes a dead letter, or else the children of conscientious 
parents, who insist on its observance, compete at a dis- 
advantage with others whose parents do not trouble 
themselves at all in the matter.—Zondon Jour. of Hd. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
1. The Copyright Question. 

The question of securing to authors, composers, and 
artists copyright privileges in this country in return for 
reciprocal rights abroad is one that may justly challenge 
yourattention. It is true that a convention will be neces- 
sary for fully accomplishing this result, but until Congress 
shall by statute fix the extent to which foreign holders of 
copyright shall be here privileged, it has been deemed 
unadvisable to negotiate such convention. For this 
reason the United States were not represented at the 
recent conference at Berne. 

2. Reduction of Postage. 

I confidently repeat, therefore, the recommendation of 
my last message that the single rate of postage upon 
drop-letters be reduced to one cent wherever the pay- 
ment of two cents is now required. The double rate is 
only at offices where the carrier system is in operation, 
and it appears that at those offices where the carrier- 
system is in operation the increase of the tax upon local 
letters defrays the cost not only of its own collection 
and delivery, but of the collection and delivery of all 
other mail-matter. This is an inequality that ought no 
longer to exist. I approve the recommendation of the 
Postmaster-General that the unit of weight in the rating 
of first-class matter should be one ounce instead of one- 
half ounce, as it now is. 

3. The Recent Meridian Conference. 

The International Conference lately convened in Wash- 
ington upon the invitation of the Government of the 
United States was composed of Representatives from 


unanimity agreed upon the meridian of Greenwich as 
the starting-point, whence longitude is to be computed 
through 180° eastward and westward, and upon adoption, 
for all purposes for which it may be found convenient, 
of a universal day which shall begin at midnight on the 
initial meridian, and whose hours shall be counted from 
zero up to twenty-four.— Chester A. Arthur, President. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


BY F, B. GAULT, 


The questions and answers in Tux Journat of Oct. 
23, under the subject, “ Written Examinations,” inter- 
ested me exceedingly. Supt. Ellis suggests a “ sympo- 
sium” that the “average opinion of the authorities” 
may be obtained. The writer is no authority in matters 
pedagogical, although he would rot for a great price 
part with his experience, however valueless it might be 
to others, The examination, its methods and limita- 
tions, deserves careful study and discussion, especially 
at a time when there is a quite general movement 
against this element of school-work. Allow me to throw 
out a few suggestions : 

1. Whatever form of examination is used, it should be 
left wholly to the superintendent and teachers. They 
should personally conduct the examination, Whatever 
may be said for or against the examination, it should 
be labeled “ Hands off,” not to be trifled with by any 
board or committee, as no “authority outside of the 
school-room is proper,” or competent to handle it. 

2. If the examination is a good thing, it certainly is 
not improved by great frequency or great length, nor 
y periodical recurrence. 

3. An examination thirty minutes long, given when 
least expected, is the best examination test I have ever 
found of a pupil’s ready, available, mastered knowledge 
of a subject. 

4, A fixed time for examinations is an occasion for 
which pupils cram, and which teachers dread. 

5. Examinations, frequent or lengthy, necessitate, 
either dismissal of classes for the examination of papers, 
or the teacher must mark papers at night. In the for- 
mer case valuable time is lost by pupils; in the latter, 
the vital energies of teachers are wasted in doing the 
most irksome and wearisome work in the world; con- 
sequently she reappears before her classes weary in 
body and mind; pupils thus in either case are manifest 
losers. 

6. Much examination keeps down the tone of instruc- 
tion, not only on account of the enervating effects upon 
the teacher, but for the serious reason that the responsi 
bility of seeing that each pupil does his work well and 
understandingly will be shifted upon the examination, 
when he gets marked down for inattention or inability. 
True instruction corrects both evils. 

7. Observation leads me to conclude that pupils will, 
as a rule, work as hard and as thoroughly when there is 
to be no examination as when the “ monster of frightful 
mien” intimidated them. 

8. When it seems that certain valuable results might 
be secured by an examination, papers can be marked on 
the basis of the general effect; 7. ¢., mark the papers as 
a unit “high,” “good,” “fair,” or “low.” Pupils take 
as much pride in being marked “high” and avoid “low” 
as carefully as though the absolute number to the ulti- 
mate fraction were given. 

9. Careful, invigorating, vital instruction is the main 
affair in a school, and that is wholly dependent upon 
the teacher and entirely independent of examination. 
10. The true theory of instruction is always to keep 
fundamental, principles;before the mind, and thus make 
every recitation a review. 

11. The recitation, day by day, is the true test of 
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well in hand. It tests, builds up, expands real scholar- 
ship. The examination proposes certain questions, the 
answering of which is mainly done by memory. 

12. To base promotions on the results of an examina- 
tion, and to deny promotion to those who do not reach 
an arbitrary standard, places a premium upon memory 
and expression, and, withal, rewards success; while real 
scholarship (knowledge of principles and the place 
whence facts can be obtained) and application go un- 
recognized. 

13. I promote wholly upon the teacher’s judgment, 
corroborated by my own. Each pupil’s case is consid- 
ered separately and specifically. The teacher’s response 
to these interrogatories settles each case: What is his 
scholarship? His industry? His ability? His am- 
bition? His health? His attendance? Results: Less 
commotion and bitterness among pupils ; less complaint 
by parents; equal pride over the promotion; equal 
respect for and confidence in the impartiality of teacher 
and superintendent. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 


“Dear Edith:—Will you kindly take my school at Wise 
Acre for the summer term? I cannot fill the engagement; 
and, remembering your aspirations of old in this direction, I 
have written the school committee, who expect you on next 


Monday morning. 
Your Old Chum, 
SaPIENTIA.”’ 


A united shout from the family greeted the reading 
of these lines. 

“You a schoolmarm! that’s rich ! ” 

This from Brother Jim, who thinks, with true mas- 
culine insight, that because I bang my front hair I am 
correspondingly destitute of sense. 

“ First class in spelling please come forward and toe 
the line in front of my desk. Mary Ellen, stop whis- 
pering,” my small sister wittily remarks, with a far- 
away look into space, as if beholding some entrancing 
vision. 

The picture of a company of bright little boys and 
girls with round, eager eyes, waiting to be helped and 
taught, passed through my mind, and, calmly ignoring 
the amusement of my unappreciative relations, I decided, 
then and there, to spend two months and a half at 
Wise Acre. 

I had only a faint idea as to the location of the little 
village, knowing simply that a stage coach connected it 
with the oatside world. The following Monday morn- 
ing witnessed my departure, bag and baggage, amid the 
suspiciously serious advice and sober faces of my friends. 
At the end of the car route I consigned myself, baggage 
included, to a patriarchial looking stage-driver, and 
named my destination. Evidently regarding me in the 
light of a book agent, he remarked, in a fatherly way,— 

“ Oh, yer out prospectin, be yer ?” 

I informed him, with some increase of dignity, that I 
was the new teacher. After a profound silence of sev- 
eral minutes, he startled me with these abrupt, but 
forcible words : 

“ Wall, now; so yer goin’ to teach ’em how to shoot 
the young idees ! ” 

Another short silence, and again his white beard and 
twinkling blue eye looked down at me from a little win- 
dow near the top of the stage. 

“Say: this aint your fust teachio’ trip, is it? Our 
felks set a pile on s’perience.” 

An opportune jolt just then prevented a reply, and 
my loquacious driver was forced to devote his energies 
to the guidance of his rusty looking steeds over the 
rough roads. After a long, jolting ride, in which, spite 
of my efforts, I was bounced, like a solitary bean in a 
pod, from one end of the seat to the other, I was set down, 
confused and dizzy, at the door of the chairman of the 
school committee. 

Shivering in the chilly wind of that April morning, 
I knocked and waited, and knocked and waited again. 
At last the door opened, and a tall woman with snap- 
ping black eyes and a washing-day expression of coun- 
tenance,—housekeepers know what that is,—stood before 
me. I meekly explained why I was at her front door. 

She looked me over from head to feet, and from feet to 
head again, and then gave utterance to an expressive, 
but untranslatable, “Oh!” It was not reassuring. 


Next came the awful question, accompanied by another 
searching glance: 

“ Are you a person of experience ? ” 

I murmured “ No,” and then added in a mild tone 
that [ thought ‘I might learn.” 

* We can tell better after the examination,” was her 
next soothing remark, as she gave me a frigid invita- 
tion to dinner. 

Mentally hoping she wouldn’t assist at the ceremony, 
with outward composure and inward consternation I 
followed her into the house. While addressing myself 
zealously to the beefsteak and potatoes, I also found 
time to observe the husband, a mild little man with light 
whiskers and blue eyes, and the seven small olive- 
branches, who filled the remaining seats at table, and 


who were adorned, every mother’s son and daughter, | 


with a crop of brilliant red hair,—my future pupils ! 

That afternoon’s examination is, to use the language 
of Mr. Squeers, “more better conceived of than de- 
scribed.” Seated before that august body, an addi- 
tional “committee” of one having been called in, I 
strove for three mortal hours to answer questions which, 
for depth, height, breadth, and general “reach,” none 
but a Yankee brain could ever have devised. 

I read “ Paul Revere’s Ride” in my best style, and 
then, by request, delivered with praiseworthy gravity 
my theory as to the best method of teaching elocution. 
I journeyed by land, I traveled by sea, I located moun- 
tains, I traced the winding course of rivers, I spelled, 
I told the thrilling story of Capt. John and Pocahontas, 
and, last of all, performed arithmetic. 

The ordeal was over and the day won. High in 
hopes, with a teacher’s certificate in my pocket and a 
smile of anticipation on my face, I returned to the 
house where I had received such a non-committal wel- 
come a few hours before. Again I was confronted by 
that matronly figure with the snapping eyes, and in 
the same calico wrapper. Again I shivered before her 
chilling glance. 

She beckoned me with unsympathetic forefinger to 
an adjoining room. With laconic brevity and still 
shorter manner, she uttered these words: 

“You must resign.” 

“ Why ?” I managed to gasp. 

Gathering herself up to full hight, with a resolute 
expression that filled me with awe, she freed her mind: 

“ You look like a baby.” 

Oh, how small I felt! 

“You haven’t had a grain of experience.” 

A look of conscious guilt passed over my face. 

“Can I,”—and just here a look came into her eye 
which the mother of the Gracchi might well have en- 
vied,—“ give up the—education—of my—seven—to—a 
mere girl?” 

She grew somewhat calm as she added, “I but ex- 
press the opinion of every mother in Wise Acre: you 
had better go home to your fancy-work and painting.” 

I, a graduate of Mt. Top Lofty Seminary, with not 
only the sheep-skin of that august institution, but a 
French diploma lying in my top drawer at home,—I, 
the teacher of an hour, invited to resign! Ah, brother 
Jim, was the banged front hair accountable ? 

The “ wedding guest” was not more firmly fixed by 
the Ancient Mariner’s glittering eye, than I was by 
that determined face. I thought of home. It never 
seemed so cosy. I hesitated. Not only her eye, but 
the stern gaze of every Wise Acre mother seemed to 
rest upon me. It was too much. I wrote my resig- 
nation. 

Lamp in hand, with a gratified smile lurking about 
the corners of her mouth, this estimable lady con- 
ducted me to the sepnichral gloom of her “spare bed- 
room,” and left me for the night. 

For awhile I looked out upon the graveyard be- 
neath my window, and speculated upon the vanity of 
earthly pursuits, but weariness proving stronger than 
romantic meditation, I was soon as fast asleep as only 
a tired, disappointed, would-be school-teacher could be. 

Early the next day I shook the Wise Acre mud 
from my shoes, and returned to the bosom of my aston- 
ished family. 

But this little episode of twenty-four short hours has 
not been in vain; for when I am again invited to enter 
@ certain well-known profession, and the old question, 


“ Have you had experience ?” stares me in the face, I 
shall look it tranquilly in the eye, and casting a back- 
ward thought upon Wise Acre, answer truthfully and 
emphatically, “I have.” M. E. D. 


CLVIL SERVICE REFORM AND EDUCATION. 
BY SUPT. 0. F. EMERSON, MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


The letter of the Hon. John M. Gregory, recently 
published in the JourNAL oF Epvucarion, again calls 
attention to the necessary connection our public schools 
must have with the success of the reform contemplated 
by the Civil Service Commission. Accepting English 
civil administration as a judge, we may expect a high 
degree of efficiency and a high standard of character as 
the result of testing official fitness by competitive ex- 
aminations. But this is by no means the only result 
we may expect. The attendant circumstances of a re- 
form are often scarcely less important than the reform 
itself. The circumstance of special interest to us in 
connection with civil service reform is the stimulus it 
will give to education. It may not be out of place to 
call attention to this result as shown from the study of 
civil service in England by Dorman B. Eaton. 

Open competitive examinations had not been in use 
two years when the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
this statement of the effect to be expected, from his 
observation of the real workings of the system,—“ that 
while an important branch of the civil service will thus 
gain by the appointment of officers of superior intelli- 
gence, a further and wider benefit will result from the 
stimulus which these large competitions for valuable 
privileges must impart to elementary education.” Ten 
years of actual practice showed results which far surpass 
the most hopeful anticipations of the reformers. As 
early as 1869 Lord Granville had foreseen this issue, and 
had given up the patronage pertaining to his office “to 
make it available for the purpose of encouraging educa- 
tion ” under the competitive examination plan. 


The statements of practical statesmen are strong and 
numerous, to the effect that the results of competition 
are flattering to the educator. Lord Lawrence, one of 
the ablest governor-generals of India, speaks thus of the 
system in that country, after a thorough investigation 
ordered by the government: “The present system is 
effective to exclude great inefficiency, ... and the 
young men who enter the service under the present sys- 
tem are, as a rule, more highly educated than those who 
found admittance under the former system.” The effect 
as seen by Mr, Eaton is thus summed up: “ Education 
has been encouraged,” and the system has been a 
“ mighty force in the interest of education, justice, and 
public virtue.” 

It is to be noticed, also, that the stimulus to educa- 
tion is to that intensely democratic institution, the 
public school, rather than to the college or university. 
In one case, out of 391 successful competitors, “ only 8 
were college graduates, while 335 were educated in the 
different grades of British schools.” Again, out of all 
marks gained in the examinations of 1866, “82 per 
cent. were due to subjects included in the ordinary cur- 
riculum of the publicschool.” The implications of such 
results are most obvious. An educational basis makes 
possible a reformed civil service. Reform in this de- 
partment acts as an incentive in the work of our com- 
mon school system. 

A new aim is thus placed before the educators of 
America. Not only are we to fit for ordinary citizen- 
ship, but to prepare as never before for governmental 
administration. The question has been asked in recent 
years with renewed force, “ How can we make our 
schools more practical?” Here is, at least, one prac- 
tical end of greatest importance. The summary of sub- 
jects for examination by the Civil Service Commission- 
ers may now become an end toward which pupils of 
town and country may strive. Whatever else may be 
taught, orthography and penmanship, arithmetic and 
common English, geography, history and government 
of the United States, must form a part of the ordinary 
curriculum. By this means that national university 


recommended by Washington, “a primary object of 
which should be the education of our youth in the sci- 


ence of government,” will be supplied in part by that 
most truly national institution, the common school, 
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Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


CORRESPONDING WORDS. 


The words in each of the following pairs are the proper cor- 
respondents to each other ; and care should be taken to give 
them their right place in the sentence: 

1. Though—yet ; as, ‘‘ Though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
—John zi. 

2. Whether—or ; as, ‘‘ Whether there be few or many.” 

3. Either—or ; as, ‘‘ He was either ashamed or afraid. 

4. Neither—nor ; as “‘ John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine.”’—Luke vii. 

5, Both—and ; as, ‘‘I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians,’’—Rom, i. 

6. Such—as ; as, ‘‘ An assembly such as earth saw never.’’ 

7. Such—that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence; as, “* My health is such that I canuot go.” 

8, As—as; with an adjective or an adverb, to express equal- 
ity; as, ‘‘ The peasant is as gay as he.’’ 

9. As—so ; with two verbs, to express equality or propor- 
tion; as, “As two are to four, so are six to twelve.”’ 

10. So—as ; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the de 
gress by comparison; as, ‘‘ How can you descend to a thing so 
base as falsehood ? ‘ 

11. So—as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality; as, 
‘*No lamb was e’er so mild as he.’’ 

12. So—as ; with an infinitive following, to express a con- 
sequence; as, *‘ These difficulties were so great as to discour- 
age him.”’ 

13. So—that ; with a finite verb following, to express a con- 
sequence ; as, ‘He was so much injured that he could not 
walk.”’ 

EXAMPLES EOR CORRECTION. 


1. Whether he intends to do so I cannot tell. 
2. Send me such articles only that are adapted to this 
market. 
3. As far as I am able to judge, the book is wel! written. 
4. No errors are so trivial but they deserve correction. 
5. It will improve neither the mind nor delight the fancy. 
6. The one is equally deserving as the other. 
7. There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of 
change. 
8. Do you think this is so good as that ? 
9. The relations are so obscure as they require much 
thought. 
10. None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 
11, There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend 
some ill consequence. 
12. I must be so candid to own that I donot understand it. 
13. The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
[Let the corrections be carefully written by each pupil, and 
where there are two ways of correcting the errors let the sen- 
tences be written both ways ] 


ORTHOEPY— CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 


Disarm—diz’-arm, not dis-arm’. 
Disaster—diz-as/ter, not dis-as’ter. 
Discern—diz-zern’, not dis-sern’. 
Disdain—Diz-dain’, not dis-dain’. 
Disease—diz-eaze’, not dis-ease’. 
Disfranchise—dis-fran’chiz, not dis-fran-chise. 
Designate—des’'ignate, not dez’ignate. 
Despicable—des’pic-able, not des-pic’able., 
Dessert—dez-zert’, not dez’ert. 
Deficit—def'i-cit, no de-fic’it. 

Depot—de-po’ or da’po, not de’po. 
Devisee—devi-zee’, not de-vi'-zee. 
Devastate—dev'as-tate, not de-vas’ tate. 
Destine—des’tin, not des’tine. 
Discourteous—dis-curt’e-ous, not dis-coart-e-ous. 


QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


1, A bookseller wishes to mark up the price of a book which 
he now sells for $2.00, so that he can deduct 15 per cent. and 
yet receive the present price; what must be the market price ? 

2. On a bill of $625, what is the difference between a dis- 
count of 30 per cent. and a discount of 25 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. ? 

3. The greatest common divisor of three numbers is 11 and 
their least common multiple is 3003; what is the product of 
the three numbers ? 

4. What are the solid tents of a round log whose length 
is 20 feet, diameter of larger end 12 inches, and of smaller end 
6 inches ? 

5. What must be the inside diameter of a globe that will 
Contain five gallons of water ? 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


1, Who invented the cotton-gin ? The printing-press? The 
electric pen ? 


8. Does a surveyor’s mark upon a tree get any higher from 
the ground as the tree grows ? 
4. What tree bears fruit without blossoming ? 
5. Where are the U. 8S. Mints? 
6. Where are the Thousand Isles ? 
7. What is the Talmud ? 
8. In what month is the shortest day of the year? The 
longest ? 
9. What is meant by a copyright ? 
10. The interior of the earth being a melted mass, why do 
we get the coldest water from a deep well ? 
1l. Why is the sky blue ? 
12. To what height can a balloon ascend? What weight 
can it lift ? 
13, Why is the flue of a chimney made to decrease in size 
from bottom to top? 
14. What two men have passed through all the ‘‘ chairs” to 
the Presidency ? 
15, When and how long was England a Republic ? 
16, What is the meaning of “‘ R. 8. V. P.,”” sometimes written 
on notes of invitation ? 
17. What are the duties and salary of the Poet Laureate of 
England ? 
18. What name was given the most brilliant era in Roman 
literature. 
19. What is the process of manufacturing glass ? 
20. Which is the oldest Republic in the world ? 


METHODS IN DRAWING. 


[Perhaps no single exhibit at Madison attracted more atten- 
tion than that made by Miss Locke, of the work in drawing by 
the pupils of the public schools of St. Louis. It will be re- 
membered that the work included not only drawing in Con- 
struction, Representation, and Decoration, in all the grades of 
the public schools, from primary to high, but also the ex- 
tremely interesting creative work on which the drawiog was 
based. It will be remembered, also, with how great interest 
this creative work was regarded, and how people lingered to 
look at the geometrical solids made by the children in clay or 
paper; the natural objects, apples, pears, etc.; the manufact- 
ured objects, like books, steps, crosses, houses, etc.; and the 
clay work in ornament from the high school. The purpose of 
this work primarily was to farnish a solid and intelligent 
foundation for the drawing, and the outcome of it was seen in 
the beautiful drawing-exhibit. The evidence of a distinct ed- 
ucational plan was very marked. 

We are sure that we cannot do teachers better service than 
to lay before them two schemes for work sent out by the 
teachers of St. Louis, which show how lessons in Form and 
work in Drawing is to be carried on there | 


(1) PRIMARY LESSONS IN FORM. 


Steps from the Concrete to the Abstract: 

1, The object itself. 

2. The tablet, or derived plane. 

8. The stick, or embodied edge. 

4, The line, or representation of edge. 
Recognition,—Order of Development, 

1, Seeing. 

2. Handling. 

8. Language, or description. 

4. Laying, or making. 


5. Drawing. . 
. § Handling 
The Physical Side: j Skilled manipulation. 
Position. 
The Mental Side: 
Number. 


Manner of Presenting a Form: 
1. The object itself. 
2. Draw its picture in two dimensions, 
8. Give name, oral and written. 
Surface. 
4. Analysis of parts: {Et 
Shape. 
Means of Derivation: 
1. By moulding the form in clay and cutting from it the 
plane tablet. 
2. By laying with sticks from objects. 
How to lay Sticks: 
1. Hold up sticks. 
2. Lay with one hand only. 
8. Lay by corners or angles. 
Stick laying may be,— 
From object. 
From board. 
From language. 
Difference between Form determined by,— 
1, Outline, 
2. Proportion. 
3. Size. 


(2) TOPICS IN DRAWING, 


Edge determined by,— 

1. Union of plane surfaces (straight edge). 

2. Union of plane with curved surfaces (curved edge). 
Line the representation of,— 

1. An edge. 

2. Contour or outline. 


2. What are children in Prassia compelled to do? 


‘ 


7 
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Division of form into,~ 


Geometric type forms. 

1. Regular Conventionalized forms. 

Natural treatment of plant forms. 

2. Irregular } Familiar objects based on the geometric 

solids, 

Line drawing involves,— 

1. Position of book or slate. 

2 Position of pupil. 

8. Holding of pencil. 

Order for drawing straight lines, — 

1, Place points. 

2 Sight points. 

8. Draw horizontals. 

4. Draw verticals. 

5. Draw left oblique, 

. Draw right oblique. 

Positions,— 

1. Front position, Books pushed back at top of desk, long 
edges directly in front of pupil. 

(This is the time to get language and theory.) 

2. Position for horizontal lines. Books slipped to right; 
pupils left side slightly turned to desk. 

3. Position for vertical lines. Books slipped to left; pupils 
right side slightly turned to desk. 

4, Position for left oblique lines. Take front position, 

5. Position for right oblique lines. Lower right corner of 
book or slate drawn down toward right side of pupil; 
pupil’s right side turned to desk. 

6. Position for circles. Take same position as for a ver- 

‘tical line, keeping pencil on concave side of curve. 
These positions are taken in order to bring the pencil 
at right angles to the line. 

Order of drawing,— 

. Place points. 

Sketch guide lines (class drill). 

. Sketch form (individual work). 

Correct form (individaal work). 

. Use rubber. 

. Line in, 

Order for using rubber,— 

1. Erase imperfect lines. 

2 Erase guide lines. 

8. Erase points, 

4. Make figure uniform in color. 

Essentials, — 

1. Distance for range of vision. 

2. Support for the right fore-arm. 

3. Free movements. 

4. Pencil at right angles to line. 

Principles found in slate-work and in books 1 to 4 inclusive,— 

1. Division of lines. 

1. Judgment of distances. 

Secant. 

3. Union of lines Tangential. 

4. The circle as a straight line. 

5. Construction and symmetrical division of the square, 
triangle, circle, oval, ellipse, oblong, pentagon, hexagon, 
and octagon. 

6. Construction of pottery forms. 

About a center,—rosette, in one direction 

Repetition only,—borders, 
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HOW WE MAY KNOW AN ANIMAL FROM A VEG- 
ETABLE. 


Well, children, I have been pleased to hear you talking sey- 
eral times, during the week, about the difference between an 
animal and a vegetable. Can any one tell the points of differ- 
ence we found out last week ? 

James.— I think I can tell.” 

Well, what are they ? 

James.—‘' An animal has (1) a mouth, and (2) a stomach, 
and (3) a heart.”’ 

Lucy.—‘‘ It has a mouth for procuring its food, a stomach 
for preparing its food, and a heart for circulating its food when 
it is made into blood.’’ 

Then let us look for its next difference. Animals can move 
about the earth. They are constantly exercising their bodies, 
Now, things which are constantly used will wear out, What 
prevents animals from wearing out? Can any of you tell me 
for what reason the blood of animals circulates through every 


[portion of the body ? 


Henry.—“ Oh, I see that. It is to mend it where it is wasted 
by exercise. It keeps it in repair.’’ 

William.—“ But if the body is wasted, or worn away, what 
becomes of the particles of dead flesh ?”’ 

They are carried off in different way. It is done partly by 
the blood. Suppose you run all the way home from school, 
what will the effect be ? 

Mary.—*‘I think I know; you get tired.’’ 

Bat, when you get tired, how does it affect you? What 
change is produced ? 

Mary.—“ You are out of breath. You, — your heart beats 
faster.”’ 

Yes, the heart beats faster; and, when the blood circulates 
quicker, new flesh is built up, and the dead cells are carried 
awsy. 

oe" But how are they carried away? Where do 
go 
When you ran I saw perspiration on your forehead; what 


made that ? 
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Abby.—“‘I do not know. Please tell me?” 

Well, that was dead matter being carried away. And some 
particles were carried away in a fluid state. You opened your 
mouth and it came out so quickly that you could hardly speak. 

Abby.—*“‘ That was my breath coming out of my mouth. 
Bat I thought breath was air.’’ 

Not entirely. Breath consists of particles of the air and 
waste particles of the body also. We learned some time ago 
that blood in the veins was dark. 

William.—“ Bat I thought blood was red.”’ 

So it is, sometimes; but blood in the veins is coming back 
after the heart has pushed it all through the system. On its 
return it takes up the waste particles of the body and carries 
them along with it. Now your heart will pump It into another 
organ, where it will meet with the air which has flowed down 
your windpipe, or trachea. What is this organ which far- 
nishes air to the blood ? 

Sarah.—" Is it the lungs ?”’ 

Yes, it is the lungs. The lungs bring the air into contact 
with the blood, and the blood takes some of the air and gives 
up some of this waste matter. The blood is thus purified, and 
becomes red again. 
Mary.—“ Well, I see. The plants do not want any lungs 
because they have no waste. They do not go out for a run, or 
take exercise.’’ 

The leaves of plants are something like lungs. Tiisir sap is 
thin like water, when it goes up to the leaves, but there it 
comes in contact with the airand ischanged. It then becomes 
thicker. Now can you tell this difference between the vegeta- 
ble and the animal ? 

James.—‘‘I think I can tell. Most animals have organs for 
purifying the blood, called lungs. Vegetables have not, but 
they have organs, something like lungs, called leaves.”’ 

Well, how many points of difference does this make ? 

William.—“ It makes four. An animal has (1) a mouth 
Sor procuring its food ; (2) a stomach for preparing its food ; 
(3) @ heart for circulating its food when made into blood ; and 
(4) lungs for purifying the blood by giving it nutriment and car- 
rying away the waste. 

Well, next week we will find another point of difference. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BY WILFRED M. PECK, 
Principal of Public School, West Stratford,/Conn. 


[The following essay will prove of great service to any teacher 
who will use it. We suggest that it be read in school on 
Whittier’s birthday, Dec. 17, by the best readers in the school. 
Send for a dozen copies, more or less, that each reader may 
have his own copy to read from. Let an hour be set apart for 
the reading of the essay, comments upon the same, and recita- 
tions from Whittier’s writings. The essay, with proper sug- 
gestions by the teacher, will prove of great interest to the 
school, and will serve as a model, or guide, for their future 


writings.—Ep.] 


I shall content myself with rearranging what others have 
collected, presenting some of the most important facts,—new, 
perhaps, to some; familiar, certainly, to many,—in the life and 
work of one who fally deserves the title of the great heart-poet 
of America. 

Mr. Whittier was born in Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17, 1807 
He is therefore seven years past the three score and ten allotted 
toman. To say that a man has lived seventy-seven years gives 
but an imperfect idea of the length of his life. We must meas- 
ure those’ years by the mighty events that have transpired. 
When Whittier was born, Jefferson was in the second year of 
his second term; George the Third was still on the throne of 
England; and Napoleon had but recentty been crowned Em- 
peror of France, and had not yet reached the zenith of his 
power. In the world of letters, Byron was in college, writing 
his Hours of Idleness ; Scott had just written his Lady of the 
Lake ; Burns had been dead but eleven years; Longfellow was 
still a short fellow in his cradle; and Bryant had jast startled 
his friends by the production of his first poem, “‘ The Embargo.” 

Mr. Whittier’s early education was acqaired at home in the 
district school. He worked on the farm until eighteen, when 
he spent one or two years at the academy of his native town. 
When he became of age he was chosen editor of the American 
Manufacturer, at Boston. This was a paper devoted to the 
maintenance of the tariff on imported goods. Mr. Whittier 
must have had some reputation as a thinker to have been in- 
trusted with such a journal at the age of twenty.one. He must 
have increased that reputation while in Boston to have been 
chosen to succeed George D. Prentice as editor of the New Eng- 
land Review, at Hartford, only one year later. 

In 1831 he made his first important contribution to literature 
by publishing a collection of colonial and Indian traditions 
under the title of Legends of New England. He afterward 
drew very largely upon these traditions for the subjects of 
many of his poems, as ‘‘ Mogg Magone,” “ Bride of Penna- 
cook,”’ Cassandra Southwick,” and Mary Carvin,’’—all of 
which show a thorough familiarity with these traditions so 


_ Fich in poetic pictures. 


The New England Review having died a natural death, Mr. 
Whittier returned to the old homestead, where he spent his 
time in cultivating his fields and preparing himself for the im- 
portant part he was to sustain in that great struggle which was 
0 shake our whole social stragture from turret to foundationr 


stone, and at last topple over that old institution of slavery. 
He was a bold man who, fifty years ago, dared avow himself 
an abolitionist, yet Mr. Whittier stood out staunch and true in 
that dangerous road of political controversy. He remains to- 
day almost the last of that famous company of agitators, and a 
kind Providence seems to have spared him to reap a larger 
harvest of the blessings of his labors as a reward for the love 
of humanity displayed by him during those exciting times, for 
he seems to have exhibited less of bitterness than many of 
those pioneers in human freedom’s cause. He, like all others 
of the Society of Friends, held slavery in abhorrence, anda had 
published, in 1833, an essay on slavery which was pro- 
nounced “the heaviest bolt yet hurled against that institu- 
tion.” The ban of approbrium under which all abolitionists 
were placed, called forth his strongest sympathy in their be- 
half. 

He was appointed secretary of the American Anti- 
slavery Society in 1836, but soon afterward removed to Phila- 
delphia, where he edited the Pennsylvania Freeman, and where 
were written many of those anti-slavery poems which attracted 
much attention for their earnestness and vigor, and which 
were afterward published in a volume called Voices of Freedom. 
However, jast before his removal to Philadelphia there occurred 
one of the most interesting incidents in his life. He had just 
published one or two poems against slavery, and they had come 
under the eye of a gentleman who was then publishing a paper, 
somewhat secretly, in Boston, and who at once repaired to 
Haverhill to visit the young poet. Whittier was in the field 
at work, and when sent for kept the gentleman waiting while 
he could make himself presentable. He was considerably sur- 
prised, as well as delighted, when he learned that his visitor 
was none other than the much dreaded, and more abused, yet 
most valiant William Lloyd Garrison. What was Whittier’s 
greater delight to learn that this distinguished gantieman had 
come to urge him to consecrate his pen to the cause of liberty. 
Mr. Whittier heard the call, and, like another brave hero of 
New England, left his plow in the furrow to fight the battle for 
his country’s glory. 

Richard Henry Stoddard says of Whittier’s anti-slavery 
poems: *‘ They were wrung from his heart, torn from his soul, 
yet strange to say they made no mark in our literature. They 
contained no unforgetable verse, no line that the world would 
not willingly let die.’”’ But an equally distinguished critic, in 
replying to this criticism, remarked, ‘‘ We would hardly wish 
to forget ‘The Hunters of Men,’ ‘The Moral Warfare,’ or 
‘Faneuil Hall,’ and many of the beautiful lines which they 
contain.’”’ And a humbler critic than either would venture to 
suggest that he would not willingly let die such lines as 

“The blackman, whose sin 
Is the curi of his hair and the hue of his skin !’ 
Or, grander still, the reply of the Yankee girl to the southern 
planter,— 
** Fall low at thy bidding thy negroes may kneel, 
With the iron of bondage on spirit and heel, 


But know that the Yankee girl sooner would be 
In fetters with them than in freedom with thee,”’ 


Or, grandest of all, these lines of magnificent prophecy: 


‘* When smitt@n as with fire from heaven, 
The captive chain shall sink in dust, 
And to his fettered soul be given 
The glorious freedom of the just.’’ 


In 1840 Mr. Whittier removed to Amesbury, Mass., where 
he has since resided, in a plain, substantial building of wood, 
painted a pale cream-color. His home, like those of Bryant 
and Longfellow, is one of those delightful places where one 
could spend hours and never dream that he were elsewhere 
than in “‘ Fairyland,’’ surrounded as he is by so many evi- 
dences of the simple tastes of a rare gentleman of the olden 
school. Whittier is one of the most genial of men at home 
as elsewhere, He possesses none of those disagreeable pecul- 
iarities so common to men of letters. He is a whole-souled 
man of simple tastes, and withal a great lover of children, 
Stories are told how Mr. Whittier many times having started 
for the station, and meeting a bevy of his little friends, has 
taken them into his great old-fashioned carriage and driven 
them around town, only to learn upon arrival at the station, 
that he was, ‘‘too late for the train.’’ One failing of Mr. 
Whittier’s has been the source of many good jokes at his ex- 
pense. He iscolor-blind. One time a little girl friend of his 
wanted a red frock, but her Qaaker friends thought the bright 
color would hardly be in keeping with their plain tastes. Mr. 
Whittier insisted that she should have it, as that color was 
probably no brighter to him than the proverbial drab of his 
religion. At another time some of his young friends had torn 
a piece of the paper on the library wall, and he, wishing to 
mend it before any of the household should discover it, found 
himself betrayed by the patch of green border where it should 
have been red. Another pleasant story has been going the 
rounds of the press, that Mr. Whittier recently visited a 
school where a little girl was trying to name the counties of 
Ireland, and had mentioned all except Ulster, and was puzzled 
on thatone. Whittier had on an Ulster overcoat, and kept 
pointing to it to help the little girl through. She at last 
caught the idea, and in a moment of triumph exclaimed, 
“Overcoat county.” 

In some respects Whittier is the most American of all Amer- 
lean poets. He pursued no royal road to the commanding po- 
sition he now holds in literature, bat a succession of ragged 
paths and tangled by-ways. He could say with Bryant, I 


** Deem not the framing of a deathless lay 


The pastime of drowsy summer day,’’ 


He has been peculiarly fortunate in obtaining the audience 
of "both the common people and the literary class. As Mr, 
Stoddard says, ‘‘ Who does not enter into the dream and dis- 
content of Maud Muller, and whose sou! is not touched by the 
glowing patriotism of Barbara Fritchie? Thousands of his 
countrymen have lived over their boyhood days in ‘ Barefoot 
Boy’; hava eaten their 
‘milk and bread, 


Pewter spoon and bow! of wood, 
On the doorstep, gray and rude.’ 


Thousands have felt with him, on election day, that 


‘ The wide world had not wealth to buy 
The power in my right hand.’ 
Carrying this idea still farther, who of us that was born in the 
country does not see 
‘ The school-house by tbe road, 
The master’s desk, deep-scarred by raps official, 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial.’ 
Who of us does not live over many happy experiences in 
reading ‘‘Snow-Bound’” ? Who of us has not seen, after a 
snow-storm 
‘ The old familiar sights of ours 
Take marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rise up where sty or corn-crib stood ?’ 
Who of us cannot enter into the scene around the old-fash- 


ioned fireplace ? 
* Hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam, 
On white-washed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room, 
Barst, flower-iike, into rosy bloom.’ ”’ 


It has been said that Mr. Whittier never reminds us of any 
other poet, living or dead; being at all times simply Mr. Whit- 
tier. He is a man of strong affections and wondrous sym- 
pathy, as shown in all his poems addressed to his friends. 
He is a man of large genius, and the largeness of that quality 
is shown nowhere in such a marked degree as in the poem 
**Randolph of Roanoke.’ This is a magnificent tribute to 
the memory of that great man, and all the more magnificent 
because coming from the pen of an opponent. It has been 
pronounced a masterpiece of character-painting, and scarcely 
with an equal in our language. The largeness of his genius 
and the charity of his heart are shown again in the poem 
**Ichabod.’’ That poem is the portrait, drawn by the master- 
hand of Whittier, of one of New-Enogland’s greatest men,— 
Daniel Webster, — who had fallen from grace, in Whittier’s 
eyes, by the stand he had taken in regard to the Fagitive Slave 
Law. Whittier, full of admiration for the statesman’s great 
past, while burning with shame for what he termed his pres- 
ent disgrace, wrote the poem which, while it detracts little 
from the fame of Webster, will nevertheless remain as the 
grandest monument yet erected by Whittier’s pen to the char- 
ity of his own great heart. I quote the closing verse: 

** Then, pay the reverence of old days 
o his dead fame; 
Walk backward, with averted gaz, 
And hide his shams.”’ 

Mr. Stoddard, in his able review of Whittier’s poetry, classes 
‘*Snow-Bound”’ as one of the poems that, like Bryant’s 
‘*Thanatopsis,’’ remains, and will long remain, without a com- 
parison-piece in its peculiar place in English literature. In 
this poem we learn very much of Whittier’s early days. It is 
a gallery, hung with family pictures, of father, mother, sister, 
and brother. It is a picture of life in one of those rural homes 
of New England, out from whose hearthstones have gone in- 
flaences which have made New England a power in the land. 
In this poem we see what were the poet’s home surroundings. 
While the moral and social atmosphere was all that could be 
desired, yet how unsatisfactory must have been the literary 
part of his home training. He says his father’s library con- 
sisted of about a score of volumes, mostly relating to the doc- 
trines of the Quakers. He tells us there was a single novel of 
a very harmless nature, which was carefully hidden from the 
younger members of the family: 

** Of poetry, or good or bad, ? 
A single book was all we had.”’ 

There has been a great deal of speculation as to the reason 
why Mr. Whittier never married. Some have thought that the 
poem ‘‘In School Days” told the secret, and that the girl 
who spelled the word he missed, and would not go above him 
because, she loved him, and of whom he said,— 

‘* Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing,”’ 

was the one with whom his heart was buried. Mr. Ayer, who 

lived next door to Whittier, and who was a schoolmate of his, 

thinks that his sister, Lydia Ayer, was the one referred to. 

She died at the age of 14, and is buried in the old cemetery at 

Haverhill. Be that as it may, there seems to be good reason 

for thinking that he had other fancies, as revealed in that 

beautifal little poem, ‘‘My Playmate,’’ and ha seems to refer 

to the same person again in ‘‘ Benedicite,’”?’ The romance of 

his youth will probably always be locked in his own breast, but 
we shall think that some of his sweetest songs would never 
have been sung had not the heart of the singer been stricken 

on some of its tenderest chords. 

Mr. Whittier still lives in a hale and hearty old age, looking 
back very modestly over a longlife full of good deeds. He has 
a warm welcome in every household, and is the loved friend 
of every boy and girl in the schools of the land. He is the last 
of that grand trio, composed of Bryant, Longfellow, and bim- 
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self, whose treasures of thought have made our school books 
brighter, and our fireside happier. He has ever undervalued 
his own work, and expressed his feelings for the praises which 
all mast bestow upon so great a man for such proud >erform- 
ance in the lines,— 
**O living friends who love me, 

O dear ones gone before me, 

Careless of other fame, 

I leave to you my name. 

Hide it from idle praises, 

Save it from evil phrases; 

Why, when dear lips that spake it 

Are dumb, should others wake it ?”’ 


Nevertheless, it will be the wish of all that time may deal 
gently with him, and, when he is called home to his reward, 
his resting-place will be a hallowed spot,— 

** And there, as to some pilgrim-shrine, 
Shall come the outcast and the lowly,— 


Of gentle deeds and words of thine 
Recalling memories sweet and holy.’’ 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
ProF. KE. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Ratgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION, JUNE, 1884. 


Greek Grammar. 
{All Greek words to be written with accents.} 

1, Define and give examples of metathesis, synizesis, hiatus. 

2 What consonants may end a Greek word ? What be- 
comes of the other consonants which, at the end of a stem, 
would naturally end a word ? 

38 When is a syllable long by position ? 

5. Give the rales for the comparison of adjectives. 

6. Inflect the simple relative pronoun in the singular. 

7. Infleet Tyee in the present and imperfect indicative act- 
ive, giving the contract forms. 

8, Give the principal parts of Ava, tiudw, 

9. State the principles of augment. 

10. What construction corresponds to the Latin ablative ab- 
solute, with what differences ? 

11, State the principles of indirect discourse. 

[The Greek text for sight translation is omitted. 
sisted of eleven lines from Xenophon’s Anabasis.] 


It con- 


Latin Grammar. 


[{n writing Latin words, mark the quality of the penult in 
those of more than two syllables. ] 

1. Decline dies. vis, maior. 

2. Decline each of the personal pronouns. 

8. Give the synopsis of the third person plural, indicative, 
active and passive of a verb of each of the four regular conja- 
gations. 

4. Synopsis of the third person singular, indicative, and sub- 
janctive of possum, volo. 
te 5. Rales for accusative and ablative of time. 

Use of the modes in indirect discourse. 

In the following sentences tell where each word is made, with 
its construction or agreement; give the nominative and gen- 
itive singular and gender of each noun; the nominative and 
genitive singular in fall of each adjective or pronoun; the 
comparison of each word in the comparative or superlative ds- 
gree; the principal parts of each verb; and the reason for each 
instance of the subjunctive mode. 

a. Non cogoovi quid fieri possit. 

b. Hoc ia aliis minus mirabat. 

c. Si quis domum relinquere velit, poscat. 

d. Cam maxima pars hostium fusa erat, rediit exercitus in 
castra, 

What change of meaning would be made in the last sentence 
by the substitution of esset for erat ? 


Greek History. 


1. Form a chronological table of the principal events in the 
history of Athens. 

2. What were the chief Greek colonies west of Greece. How 
were any of them concerned in the history of Greece proper ? 

3 Give the dates, opposed parties, and immediate conse- 
quences of the battles of Chew ronea, Leuctra, and Salamis. 

4. What were the principal causes and consequences of the 
Peloponnesian war? When, and ander whose leadership, was 
it begun? When, and from what cause, was it ended ? 


Roman History. 

1. How did Rome subdue the rest of Italy ? Name the con- 
quests in their chronological order, and, where you can, give 
dates. 

2. How, and by whom, were consulselected ? For how long 
aterm? Were they reéligible? What employment was usu- 
ally given them when their term was ended ? 

8 The first Triumvirate: When was it formed ? Who were 
the members of it? What became of each ? 

4 Where were Actium, Cannae, Cynoscephal ve, Pharsalus, 
the Allia? When were battles fought at these places? Who 
were the victors, and who the vanquished, in each case ? 

5. When did Constantine the Great live? What important 


ebanges mate tn the Bape? 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


— Romans i: 20. 
PARABLE JX. 

My little d aughter brought in beautifal white lilies from the 
garden, and placed them in a vase before me; Day lilies and 
Japanese lilies, exquisite and pure in their loveliness. 

And when I had observed their delicious fragance, their 
graceful outlines, and their queenly beauty, I examined them 
more carefully to see how they were made, 

Then I found that all the parts were arranged in a most or- 
derly and regular way, and that each flower was made exactly 
accordingly to the pattern. The flower was in threes; the 
petals three, the sepals three, the stamens six, and the stigma 
in three divisions. Its construction was orderly, harmonious, 
and symmetrical, as is every work of God. Order and har- 
mony are laws of Godin Nature; so must they be in life. 

I noticed especially in the Japanese lily the anthers vibrat- 
ing on the stamens so delicately poised, and on examination | 
perceived a purpose and design in this beautiful contrivance; 
it was so adjusted that the pollen, the rich brown dust which 
ripens into seeds within the ovary, might be shaken down upon 
the sensitive stigma to be received into the ovary. 

Now I knew that all God’s works have design and purpose 
in their adjastment. Our life, as well as that of the lily, is 
arranged and contrived for a useful end by God, who, though 
omnipotent, yet deigns to form the lily as carefully as if that 
were His only work. In everything, so the lily taught me, 
God has a loving purpose and a wise design. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


Mr. Editor :—In an editorial comment on the Boston Her- 
ald’s charge against the public schools, you say, ‘ Will not 
some of our high-school teachers show these reasoners, by act- 
ual tables, what the graduates of the high schools have done ?” 

In response I will give a table from our school, and this is 
the record of the first 131 boys graduated since my connection 
with the school: Artistic decorator, 1; in banks, 10; book- 
keepers, 10; civil engineers, 7, clergymen, 3; clerks, 18 ; car- 
penters and builders, 3; contractor, 1; druggists, 3; dentist, 1; 
farmers, 2; lawyers, 20; manufacturers, 19; butchers, 2; mer- 
chants, 7; physicians, 14; printers, 2 ; stenographer, 1; teach- 
ers, 7; and not one idle. Of the young ladies graduating dur- 
ing the same time, 192 are teaching in the schools of this city. 
What the Boston Herald says is not true of our high school. 

E. O Hovey. 

High School, Newark, N. J., Nov. 28, 1884. 


HiGH-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mr. Editor:—In answer to the wish of Mr. Williams for 
high-school entertainments, I would like to suggest a plan 
that we have often tried with no small success. 

We have the main feature of the entertainment an histor- 
ical representation, taking stirring events, grand characters, or 
celebrated men. If the times, characters, dress, customs of 
the period, are well studied up, the dialogues not too long 
and spirited in form, it can be made very interesting, and 
the young people will enter into it with enthusiasm and give 
all necessary assistance in the accessories, which should be 
as few and simple as possible. 

We have had in this way, Columbus discovering the New 
World ; Capt. John Smith in Virginia; the Settlement of 
South Carolina; The Discoveries of Livingtone ; Leonidas; 
Constantine ; King Alfred the Great, King Arthur of the 
Round Table; The Crusades, etc. ; and the consequence is, 
that whenever my scholars buy a book it is almost sure to be 
a history. 

Of course, much of the success of this depends upon the 
teacher’s power to collect, arrange, write, and seize on the 
most interesting and characteristic events and scenes. There 
is never after, for years, any confusion of dates, personages, 
or sequence of events in the school with regard to any of the 
historical periods thus treated. I find, also, that a little study 
will always give some valuable lesson, such as the folly of dis- 
sentions as exemplified among the Greeks. This lesson can 
be, and should be, made prominent, as such lessons are, after 
all, the main object in learning history. 

We usually commence with an anthem, and either introduce 
several songs in the entertainment, or have them come in as 
interludes. Afterward we have a short lively dialogue, a 
comic piece, a humorous recitation, or a laughable song. A 
pleasant close is to sing some well-known patriotic or religious 
verses, and request the audience to join. 

It seems to me essential, in order to disarm criticism and 
conciliate every one, that every scholar should have something 
to do and say, some part to take, which will make the evening 


gn event and pleasure to their friends, Perhaps very little jn 


— 


our method is novel, but we have found it so usefal and so 
generally acceptable, that I venture to send It. 
Frogmore, 8. C., Nov. 21, 1884. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 


Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, O , calls the attention 
of his teachers to the following circular. Mr. Hinsdale says : 
**Teachers can materially benefit both themselves and their 
pupils by taking advantage of this generous offer. It gives 
the teacher an opportunity to choose for the pupil a part of 
his reading. Accordingly, the benefit will lie partly in the 
field of school studies and partly in the field of general train- 
ing. I would respectfully urge upon teachers to enter at once 
into the matter and the spirit of this work. The closer con- 
nection of the school and the library is one of the educational 
questions of the day. I also recommend to teachers Green’s 
Libraries and Schools, and Foster’s Libraries and Readers, 
both published by Leypoldt, New York. These little volumes 
are fall of valuable discussion, and teachers who read them 
cannot fail to receive benefit.’’ 

To the Teachers of Cleveland :—The Library Board have so 
amended the rules as to permit school-teachers to draw six 
additional books in the line of their work. This is not in- 
tended to increase the facilities for miscellaneous reading, but 
to render the library more helpful to the work of the schools. 
Books drawn under this rule may be used by pupils, but the 
teacher will be held responsible for their safe keeping and re- 
turn. You are cordially invited to avail yourselves of these 
additional facilities. 

Your attention is also directed to the valuable Reference 
Library and pleasantly-arranged reading-room on the third 
floor. The librarian and assistant Jibrarians, in both the Cir- 
calating and Reference Departments, will very gladly give 
every possible help to those in search of a particular book, or 
of information on any special subject. Accept for yourself, 
and extend to your scholars, a cordial invitation to visit and 
ase both departments of the library. 

W. H. Brett, Librarian, 

Public Library, Cleveland, O., Nov., 1884. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


The New York Sun tells a wonderful story of the recent dis- 
covery of a great lake in Prince Rapert’s Land, now commonly 
known as the Northwest Territory. Its size is not yet known. 
It seems to be an expansion of the Rapert River, just as the 
great western Jakes are an expansion of the St. Lawrence, 
After sailing along 120 miles, the body of the lake had not 
been reached. Mr. Bignell says the waters are very like 
the waters of Lake Superior, and actually swarm with various 
species of fish, including huge lake trout, speckled trout, river 
trout, fresh-water salmon, large pike, pickerel, perch, white 
fish, and a species closely resembling cod. The fur-bearing 
animals include beaver, lynx, otter, and black bears, all of 
which are numerous, 

The region around the lake and its banks is well wooded. 
The general character of the region is flat and undulating, 
with occasional tracts of excellent arableland. The whole, as 
far as could be judged, rests on a limestone foundation, and 


outcropping rocks show promising mineral indications, 

At the Hudson Bay post Mr. Miller raises fine fields of po- 
tatoes. He also raised all sorts of vegetables this year, and 
had a fine crop of peas in full maturity. The climate is very 
agreeable. The highest mark the thermometer reached for 
some years was 120° above In the middie of August, and the 
coldest weather experienced was 20° below zero. The main 
body of the lake never freez2s over until January, and broke 


up about Jane. 


E. MuRRay. 


OPENING OF THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


Director-General Burke has issued the following circular, 
which will be of interest to many: 

“Tt is hereby announced that the formal opening of the 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition will be 
at 12 o’clock noon, Tuesday, Dec. 16, 1884. Applications for 
space will be received unti! Nov. 25. Exhibits will be received 
until Dec. 10, 1884, with the understanding that all exhibits 
must be in place by the opening day. The demands for space 
have exceeded anything in the history of former expositions, 
The management added 70,000 square feet of exhibiting space 
to the buildings originally designed, and advantage will be 
taken of the time now allowed to provide additional space for 
exhibitors, who may rely — a disposition to accord reason- 
able space to all who may apply. 

A. Burke, Director-General, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Please tell oe term, ‘‘ Mugwamp,”’ so 
es of late. 

M. M , Woonsocket, R. I. 
Ans —In the Nov. number of “‘ Notes and Queries”’ this 
word is discussed. The editor claims that it was applied to a 
brother editor, in the campaign of 1860, by Isaac H. Bromley, 
editor of the Norwich Bulletin. He also gives, as its meaning, 
the following: ‘‘A pretender in politics; an egotistical, fussy 
busybody, who accomplishes nothing; a peddler of tittle-tattle, 
imagining it tobe news; a humbug” ‘‘ Subsequently Mr. 
Bromley used the term in his contributions to papers in Nor- 
wich, Hartford, and New York.” The editor of ‘‘ Notes and 
Qaeries’’ adds: ‘‘ This peculiar term bids fair to become seated 
among our American colloquialisms,”” The word, however, is 
much older than is here implied. Indeed, it belongs to the 
language of the New England Indians. It is found in Roger 
Williams’s Key (p. 149), Vol. I., R. I. Hist. Soc. Collections, 
It is spelled Muckquomp, and is defined, “Captain, ‘‘ valiant 


man.” —[ED, 
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Landon’s School Management, 


Education from the Teacher’s View, 
School Organization, Discipline, 
and Moral Training. 


376 pp, Cloth. 


We have secured one thousand copies of this remark- 
able book, and have decided to send ONE COPY, post free, 
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Renewat. MAKE yours THE First. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher. 


Tue recent discussions and agitations in Great Britain, 
as well as in Belgium and elsewhere upon the continent, 
seem plainly to indicate a progressive tone and a healthy 
condition of public sentiment in matters of education. 
A letter just received from one of our correspondents in 
Scotland has the following: 

“IT can bear testimony to the healthy signs that are here and 
there asserting themselves of an unprecedented enthusiasm in 
regard to subjects of education. The cry in Scotland that is 
being raised for a better professional training for the teacher 
is one of the sure indications of an awakened intelligence. 
The day is not far distant when every one of our teachers will 
be able to claim a connection with the university.” 

This is a suggestion that the most important thing in 
education is the teacher,—indeed, is the personal teacher, 
—the personality of the teacher; and, perhaps, nothing 
can be fe of greater consequence to the future of the 
country than the elevation of the teachin 
of th & profession, — 


Srrre of the morning chapel services of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and Phillips Brooks at “Fair Harvard,” 
the young men seem to be persistent in their determina- 
tion to have as little of college prayers as possible, and 
are said to be on the point of presenting a petition to 
the faculty for placing this also among the “ electives.” 
Meanwhile, a committee of the professors has reported 
that the favorite game of foot-ball, as practiced by these 


.|young gentlemen, has become a dangerous and brutal 


contest, incapable of being civilized, and propose its ab- 
olition on University grounds. Possibly a compromise 
that will dismiss foot-ball and college prayers will be 
the result. 


One excellent method of beginning this good work of 
weeding out, is that every individual, man, woman, 
teacher, should resolve to “slow up” at the beginning 
of the new year. Each of us may be able to accomplish 
but little in the surging crowd amid which he is 
pushed to and fro. But even that little will add to our 
own calmness of soul, and give us strength to gradually 
bring in a more serene day for all. Begin your new 
year, teacher, resolved to weed out something that 
makes your life a race course. Sacrificeeven some good 
thing, if it must be, to that power of mind, thoroughnese 
of hand, and moderation of soul which are the best and 
rarest of all good things to our overburdened women 
and men. 


Our friend of the Providence Journal has again ap- 
peared in a half-column of suggestions, occasioned by 
“some ‘impromptu’ compositions” sent him by Miss 
Sarah E. Doyle, the accomplished and successful princi- 
pal of the Providence Girls’ High School. These were 
designed to show “something of the work done in the 
English language in that school.” 

The editor commends them, and says: “ They present 
convincing evidence of what may be done by a judicious 
and zealous teacher with certain of her scholars. They 
are sound in thought and admirable in. expression.” 
Again: “ The compositions above referred to were all 
by girls. We congratulate them upon their reading, 
their discrimination, and their chirography.” 

Now what higher praise could be awarded to a school 
than that the pupils could produce impromptu composi- 
tions which should be “ sound in thought,” “ admirable 
in expression,” show good “ reading,” “ discrimination,” 
and “ chirography” ? 

The Providence Girls’ High School is an excellent 
school, The principal, Miss Doyle, as is well known 
over the country, is a superior teacher. She merits 
what is said of her,—“ a judicious and zealous teacher,” 
an “exceptional teacher,” “ sensible and capable”; and 
few schools are doing better work than this school, 
But we submit, in all candor, that there is no necessity 
for our friend, the editor of the Journal, to attack the 
public school system, as he does in the article referred 
to. He says: 

“We have always averred that the exceptional 
teacher and the extraordinary scholar would resist 
or control the ) impediments of a multifarious and super- 
ficial system.” “It was the teacher, and not the pre- 
scribed system, which accomplished such worthy and 
generous results.” “The real question is, whether the 
theory of our free public school system is a correct one 


or not, in view of the condition and reasonable prospects 
in life of the pupils who attend.” 


Do we live in one of the monarchical countries of Eu- 
rope? What are “the condition and reasonable pros- 
pects in life of the pupils who attend”? Has our 
friend, the editor of the Journal, the prescience to fore- 
tell what are the “ reasonable prospects in life ” of these 
or any pupils of any public school ? 

“ The conditions in life” of the pupils! Can pupils 
be kept in any given condition? Some of these pupils 
may become governors, senators, presidents, millionaires, 
reformers, or even editors. Others may remain in 
the humbler walks in life. But our editor adds that, 
in discussing the public school system, “the whole the- 
ory and all the results are to be considered.” 

Can he, then, forecast “all the results”? Seriously, 
does not this tone throughout savor too much of a sys- 
tem of government and a social polity quite different 
from our great republic and American society ? 

What is meant by “whether the theory of our free 


school system is s correct one”? Did not the writer’s' sort 


pen slip farther than he intended it should? Would 
he seriously call in question “our free public school 
system”? One thing, however, is tolerably certain,— 
the republic needs, must have, and will continue to main- 
tain, “our free public school system,” and any serious 
controversy with it, except to improve it, will prove dis- 
astrous only to its objectors and foes. 


Ir the clamor against the schools for over-work were 
in the interest of a more rational life for the children, 
we should be more inclined to heed the frantic efforts 
of the reformers who would reduce the school to the 
lowest terms. But whatis gained by the wealthy class, 
or the larger ambitious crowd that is apeing the habits 
of the rich, by taking the child from a good school half 
the day or half the time, to be plunged into the fire of 
another set of occupations equally exacting? The 
music-teacher, the dancing-master, the matindée, the 
children’s entertainment, the goings-on of child-life in 
the houses of thousands of our well-to-do families, are 
crowding the days and nights of the younger side of the 
house even in a more dangerous way than their elders. 
The mother who denounces the faithful teacher for 
“cramming” and pushing her child will deliver that 


little victim up to the tender mercies of half-a-dozen : 


people, no one of whom probably understands it half so 
well, or is half so careful to handle it with discretion. 
If thirty thoueand children in the Boston of to-day were 
turned out of school half the year upon their parents, 
into the streets, or even upon the Sunday-schools, before 
the year’s end they would all be just as surely “crammed ” 
and hustled about by their new occupations as in the 
school-house, and their new masters would be far more 
tyrannous than the old. The trouble in our new civil- 
ization is not more from the vices of the lower than from 
the intense and over-done virtues of the upper classee. 
Indeed, this demon of haste is not only the folly, but is 
fast becoming the cardinal sin, of our society. It pre- 
vents the fit and sober doing of all good things; it fills 
society with unjust complaints and mutual recrimina- 


‘tions in the effort to make this or that set of people the 


scape-goat for the offence of all ; it undermines faith in 
God’s beneficent Providence; and fills men with the 
wretched conceit that they are responsible for all things 
and that all good things must be done this very year. 
Of course we must watch the school in this direction ; 
but, until we can find out a way to relieve the social at- 
mosphere of this perilous excess of electricity, we shall 
accomplish little for the children. 


WEED OUT. 


The critics of the schools are doubtless right in their 
assertion that the curriculum should be weeded out. 
We are crowding the children, and the result is, not 
that we break them down with over-much work, but that 
they dodge, “ brace up,” and let the excess of the lesson 
flow off, like a smart shower from a slate roof. Chil- 
dren, large and small, have a good many ways of pro- 
tecting themselves against the school committee that 
are even denied to the teacher; in fact, the faithful 
teachers are‘the chief sufferers from this over-doing of 
matters in school. But the other side of the story, 
which our critics so often fail to see, is this,—that this 
crowding in school is only a part of our wearisome habit 
of life in all American towns and cities, Every year 
the active, responsible class of people, who do the work 
of these communities, is more and more hurried, trodden 
upon, and driven into corners by the attempt to do far 
more than can be undertaken with any hope of success. 
Let anybody try to do any special good thing in Boston, 
Cincinnati, New York,—in any one of a thousand brisk 
towns and cities of the land,—and he becomes at once 
aware that the people on whom he must rely are buried, 
ten deep, under an avalanche of engagements and enter- 
prises ; each worthy of attention, but all together, mak- 
ing an excess of labor and responsibility that may well 
overtask an archangel’s capacity. Our best men and 
women are tired, nervous, harrassed with this excessive 
demand upon their reserve power. They lose the flavor 
of character that comes from repose, and fail to do any- 
thing very wel! because, just at the point where the 
“finish ” comes, an imperious engagement of another 
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cert to play, from play to reception, from all of these to 
church, is not the way to live the true life. Even our 
charities and good works of every sort become so hud- 
died and hastily attended to that they cease to be either 
beneficent or effective. Of course all this gets into the 
schools. The school board, the teachers, the people be- 
hind, the children, themselves, come to the work of edu- 
cation buzzing and humming with an insane activity, 
aud the school-houseis simply like the home, the church, 
the exchange. We see little hope for weeding out the 


school till the parents of the children can be persuaded- 


to weed out their own crowded days and years, pitch 
the tune of life on a more moderate key, and clear a 
space around the children in which they can attend to 
good education in a moderate and reasonable way. 


THE NEGRO AND HIS CRITICS. 


Three of the great periodicals have recently paid their 
respects to our American citizen of African descent. 
The North American, the Popular Science Monthly, and 
the Atlantic Monthly furnish elaborate articles, the latter 
annotated by General Armstrong, Col. Higginson, and 
ex-Gov. Chamberlain, and the editors. All these arti- 
cles treat the negro as a scientific problem. He is 
weighed and measured in the physiological, economic, 
and social-scientific scale, with the scrupulous pre- 
cision in the use of weights and measures character- 
istic of the type of critic that here undertakes to dis- 
pose of one-seventh of the citizens of the Republic. So 
far as personal animus goes, all these writers incline to 
the old-time southern view of the capacities of the col- 
ored man, although the three commentators in the 
Atlantic throw the weight of their opinion on the more 
favorable side. 

We are not about to discuss the merits or demerits of 
the freedman, but we would suggest to these periodicals 
that the country has been hearing this depreciating 
estimate of the negro for the past two centuries; that, 
meanwhile, he has quietly “gone and done” several 
things that his most eminent critics have declared “ im- 

possible”; that, whatever the scientists may say, he is 
an American citizen, clothed with all the rights of cit- 
izenship by the will of the people, and, by the declara- 
tion of all churches, a human being, responsible to God 
and society for his conduct in life. He is “here to 
stay’ ; for the absurd and barbarous proposition of the 
writer in the Popular Science Monthly that the white 
population of the Union should unite to compel one- 
seventh the people to expatriate themselves in a foreign 
and savage land is only a new illustration how nearly 
our new science sometimes impinges on the borderland 
of pagan brutality. 

We simply offer two or three suggestions as a modest 
contribution to this discussion : 

1. There seems to us asort of impertinence in putting 
one-seventh the American people, in this way, under the 
high scientific microscope, and discussing the entire 
earthly destiny of the negro as a question of physics, or, 
at best, of economic science, Doubtless, these consider- 
ations are important in the estimation of a certain class 
of the American people. But we take it if either of our 
reviews should attempt to “draw the sphere” of any 
other portion of our mixed population, especially of na- 

_ tive descent, there would be a counter demonstration. 
In all this critique, it does not seem to have occurred to 
these learned gentlemen to ask, if the negro is radically 
a portion of our common humanity. The people of the 
United States declare he is, and the South, to-day, is 
dealing with him in every realm of life on this theory. 
We doubt if the new science will be permitted to reverse 
this decision,—at least, till it condescends to look at the 
human side of the question. 

2. In these essays, the one most interesting fact in 
the present condition of the freedmen is thoroughly 
ignored,—the steady growth of a genuine colored respect- 
ability, Any man who goes through the South with 
his eyes open, after making all reasonable discount for 
the sham, imitation, and ridiculous features of certain 
sets of absurd colored people, must recognize the steady 
growth of a body of worthy, intelligent, industrious, 
and thoroughly respectable colored folk. More pro- 
nounced in some states and communities than others, it 
ip everywhere apparent ; and the uplifting influence of 
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this upper class upon the masses below is just as evi- 
dent as the attractive power of a similar class of any 
nationality. It is of no consequence who denies or 
ignores this one of the most decisive factors in the prog- 
ress of the negro; it demonstrates that he is beginning 
to develop socially in the same way in which every peo- 
ple has risen since the world began. 

3. Another marked deficiency in this estimate is the 
almost contemptuous ignoring of that element of civil- 
ization, commonly known as the Christian religion. 
According to these critics, the destiny of the negro is to 
be decided by considerations like heredity, physical 
characteristics, and such demonstrations in economic 
science as a people only two hundred years out of the 
woods, and twenty years out of slavery, have been able 
to make. We would ask, Where would be modern civ- 
ilization, to-day, if the fate of the European peoples had 
been left to the decision of the forces that are only rec- 
ognized in these remarkable essays? Without the 
Christian religion, with its fearless recognition of a 
common humenity underlying all distinctions of race, 
tribe, nationality, caste, and condition; proclaiming a 
common childhood of the loving All-Father; the provi- 
dential dealing with human affairs; the common law 
of moral responsibility, and the immortality of all souls ; 
there would have been no modern civilization, as we 
understand the term. It has been the glorious uplift 
of this inspiring faith which has overcome this resist- 
ance of natural forces; even captured the lower elements 
of our human life and compelled them to minister to 
the slow but certain growth of the kingdom of God. 
Imperfectly as this mighty Gospel has been appre- 
hended and applied, and far as modern society may be 
from this ideal, christendom owes the best of what it is 
to-day to this revelation of “eternal hope” for man. 
Powerful as may be the considerations presented by 
the new science, here is the one outlet, in the open sky 
above, which gives the lie to all gloomy prophecy and 
rebukes a pessimistic despair, in the name of Almighty 
God. Never was this regenerating power of the simple 
religion of Christ, apart from its halo of contentious 
creeds and ceremonies, more evident than in the history 
of our freedmen. General Armstrong, who knows the 
negro better than any other American observer, puts 
his finger on the vital point of the question when he 
says: “ The chief want of the negro is unsectarian 
Christian religion.” In what Dean Stanley so nobly 
calls “the common Christianity” resides the final 
power which will break down every barrier between the 
negro and the full acknowledgment of his rights as an 
American citizen, and to its progressive influence he 
must chiefly look for his final adjustment to the great 
brotherhood of our republican life. 


DRIFT. 


— The whole controversy between THE JOURNAL and the 
Catholic press is polarized by s suggestion in an article on 
Catholic schools, by J. G. Shea, in the Quarterly Review. He 
recommends a system of supervision for parochial schools like 
that which has existed, for five years, in the diocese of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. An ecclesiastical board of twelve priests ar- 
ranges the course of study, selects school-books, and prescribes 
the qualifications, and even the personnel of the teachers. 
That’s just the point of difference, gentlemen. You hold 
that an infallible priesthood has the “divine right” to con- 
trol the entire education of American children, and call the 
denial of this claim “‘ paganism,” “‘ infidelity,”,—what not. 
We hold that the American people, of whom all clergymen 
are a part, can best supervise the training of their children for 
republican citizenship through their lawfully-appointed repre- 
sentatives. And when it comes to ‘divine right,’’ it really 
looks, just now, as if Divine Providence were as visibly work- 
ing with the American people as with any corporation of ec- 
clessiastics that assumes the awful position of infallible spokes- 
man of the Most High God. . : 


— An eminent teacher of science calls attention to the well- 
known law of school life: that children can be excited toa 
prodigious pitch of intensity in behalf of a novelty in the 
school-room; whereas, the same exercise becomes only an ad- 
dition to the daily grind when taken by a new set of pupils as 
a part of the regular course of study. The application he 
makes of it is to the recent experiments in the introduction of 
industrial training as a part of the common-school course. 
Nobody questions that all children can be waked up, anda 
portion of any school deeply interested in hand-work, as it has 
been tested, as a new and occasional exercise. But whether 
the majority of these children coming into a school in which 


the query of our friend. Here is certainly a grave considera- 
tion for the whole class of radical reformers, bent on important 
changes in education, and who may easily mistake a child’s 
wild enthusiasm for a new occupation for a newly-discovered 
aptitude in human nature, 


— There are unpleasant rumors floating about Boston and 
other cities of Massachusetts, that efforts are made to put out 
from the list of text-books every historical treatise that records 
the misdeeds of one branch of the Christian Church and clergy 
in past times, It is even said that text-books have been 
changed by orders to the school committee from headquarters. 
If the clerical class that seems now disposed to preach a cru- 
sade against the common school really desires to wake up a 
storm of popular indignation, this will be an excellent way to 
provoke It. The American people don’t believe in expurgating 
history to suit the prejudices of anybody, especially of a class 
who are hostile to the common school on general grounds. It 
will do no harm to the children of every religious sect, political 
party, or social class to learn, from impartial history, that their 
own ancestors were human, and no order of men may claim 
exemption from the common frailties and sins of the race. 
All attempts at the introduction of exploded old-world methods 
of educating the youth of the Republic will fail, and in their 
failure bring lasting discredit upon their advocates. 


— Dr, Atticus Haygood is, just now, in luck; some gener- 
ous friends having bestowed gifts to the amount of $50,000 
upon Emory College, Oxford, Ga. Meanwhile the Doctor has 
very wisely resigned the presidency of the college, although 
retaining an active interest in its management, and will give 
his whole time to the duties of the secretaryship of the Slater 
Fand. This brings a man who has no superior in energy, in- 
yelligence, and consecration, from the southern side of the 
house, directly into the educational work for the freedmen. 
There has always been a certain disadvantage, with many un- 
deniable advantages, in the fact that the great schools for the 
superior education of colored youth have been chiefly officered 
by northern teachers, whose knowledge of their pupils has 
only been gained by contact with them in this relation. Since 
these great schools are to become the higher institutions of 
learning for tbe millions of southern people, it is a good omen 
when a man like Dr. Haygood declines the honor of a bishop- 
ric to consecrate his life to this great service. 


— The State Normal Art School of Massachusetts, at Boston, 
is not only doing its own work of sending forth teachers of in- 
dustrial drawing and design for the state, but is furnishing 
leaders in this work for many communities beyond its own 
borders. Within the past six months it has given an able 
director to the Baltimore Institute of Arts in Mr. Fuchs, 
and others of its pupils, occupy similar positions elsewhere, 
Its latest work of art is an elaborate educational map 
of Massachusetts, whereon can be traced the sources of the 
greatness of this Commonwealth by the location of its different 
institutions and agencies of instruction. This map will go to 
the New Orleans Exposition, and will deserve careful study of 
all who visit the great show during the coming three months. 


— The closing lecture of Rev. A. D. Mayo’s course will 
be given in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston, on Saturday, Dec. 
18, at 11 o’clock ; subject, ‘‘ The New South and the Nation.”’ 
After completing this course of lectures in Boston, Dr. Mayo 
will go south for his winter’s work in the educational field. 
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of Elizabeth Stuart Pheips. It has, as a frontispiece, an ex- 
cellent portrait of the author, and is tastefully bound, with 
gilt top ; price, $1.25. Nothing Miss Phelps has written will 
be more enjoyed by her many friends than these beautifal 
poems now gathered into this pretty volume. 

The same publishers bave ready a new and revised edition 
of Botta’s Hand.book of Universal Literature; price, $2.00. 
It§ covers Chinece, Japanese, Sanskrit, Assyrian, Phoenician, 
Syraic, Persian, Hebrew, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Arabian, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Furoish, Slavic, Datch, 
Scandinavian, German, English, and American literature, 
brought down to the close of the present year. The literatures 
of different nations are so related, and have so influenced each 
other, that it is only by a survey of all that any single liter- 
ature, or even any great literary work, can be fully compre- 
hended, as the various groups and figures of a historical picture 
must be viewed as a whole before they can assume their true 

lace and proportions. Since the first publication of this work 
n 1860, many new names have appeared in modern literature, 
Japan, hitherto almost unknown to Europeans, has taken her 
place among the nations with a literature of her own, and the 
researches and discoveries of scholars in various parts of the 
world have thrown much light on the literatures of antiquity. 
To keep pace with this advance, a new edition of the work has 
been called for. Prefixed is a very brief summary of an im- 
ley and exhaustive History of the A)phabet, recently pub- 

— Dodd, Mead & Co, New York, have just published some 
very attractive and valuable huliday books, which should be 
secured by all in search of good presents for the young, as well 
as for the mature readers. The Merchant Vessel, by Chas. 
Nordhoff, is a record of persunai experience by the author; 
quarto, with many illustrations; uniform with Man-of-War 
Life, published last year; $1.50 This is an attractive book 
for the young, by a very popular author. 

The Mildred Books are a companion series to The Elsie 
Books; per vol., $1 25; the set, in a box, $6.25. They con- 
sist of Mildred’s Keith; Mildred at Roselands; Mild and 
Elsie; Mildred Married Life; Mildred at Home, They are 
popular stories of the highest character. 

Church's Stories from the Classics: The new volumes 
are Stories of the Persian Wars; Roman Life in the Days of 
Cicero. Those before published are Stories from Homer; 
Stories from Virgil ; Stories from Herodotus ; Stories from 
Livy; Stories from the Great Tragedians; by Prof. Alfred J. 
Church. Each with about 16 illustrations in color, from de- 
signs by Flaxman and others; per vol., $1.50 

The Chevalier Bayard; The very Joyous, Pleasant, and 
Refreshing History of the Feats, Exploits. Triumphs, and 
Achievements of the Good Knight, without Fear and without 
Reproach, the Gentle Lord de Bayard; set forth in English 
by Edward Cockburn Kindersley; uniform in size with the 
Chronicle of the Cid, published last season ; with many illus- 
trations; cloth ornate, quarto, $3 00. 

At Any Cost, by Eiward Garrett, author of Occupations 
of a Retired Life, By Still Waters, The Crust and the Cake, 
ete. ; price $1 25; is an excellent story for young people. 


— G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York City, publis > very 
valuable list of books of permanent value to teachers and 


students. 

In Biography and History they have: The Life and Jour- 
nals of John J. Audubon: A Grand Story of a Grand Life, 
price $1.00 and $2 00; Leland’s Abraham Lincoln, and Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the United States, price $100; Besant’s 
Coligny and the Failure of the French Revolution, $1.00; Cou- 
der’s Judas Macabaeus, and the Revivals of the Jewish Nation- 
ality, $1 00; Tucker’s Joan of Arc, $1 00; Beesley’s Sir John 
Foanklin, and Aretic Exploration, $1.00; Treadneli’s Martin 
Luther, and his Work, $1 00; Irviag’s Life of Washington, 
$2 00, condensed for schools, $150; Girdley’s History of . 
Thirty Years’ War, $2 00; Stevens’s Life and Times of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, $1 50; American Orations, and British Ora- 
ions, each $1.90; Cartoon’s Half a Century of English History, 
65 cents. 

Books for Young People, — Helen Campbell’s American 
Girls’ Home Book of Work and Play, $2 00 and $100; White’s 
Piutarch for Boys and Girls, $150; Herodotus fo~ same, 
$1.50; Taylor’s Views Afoot, 65 cents ; Misses Brockett and 
Eliot’s Poetry for Home and School, 65 cents; Eggieston’s 
How to Educate Yourself, 25 cents; The Youug Mechanic, 
88 cents; Amongst Machines, 88 cents; The Boy Engineer, 
88 cents ; Mrs. Kilvart The Boy With an Idea, 75 cents ; The 
Young Designer, $1 00; The Wonders of Plant Life, 75 cents; 
end Proctor’s Easy Star Lessons, $1 25. 

In General Literature,—Prose Masterpieces and Modern Es- 
sayists, 3 vols in box, each, $190; Irving’s Works, $6.00; 
Work for Women, 30 cents. 

Reference Books, — The World’s Progress, Part I., $3 00 ; 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, $2 50; Globe Pronouncing Gaz. 
etteer, $1.25; Hints for Home Reading, 40 cents; The Home 
Physician, 50 cents; and Home Atlas of Astronomy, $2.25. 

hese buoks are all furnished now at the above price, about 
one-half the usual price, 


— The illustrated Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly for 1884, published at 31 and 32 Park Row, New 
York, is very attractive. It contains all the prominent books 
of the season, with ful! descriptions: The Holiday Gift-Books, 
summary, alphabetically arranged by the publishers ; Books 
for the Young, summary, alphabetically arranged by the pub- 
lishers; Specialties, Notes; The Holiday Gift-books, price list; 
Choice Editions of the Standards; Books for the, Young, price 
list; and Birthday-books, Calendars, Cards, Texts, etc. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have ready Odes: Imitation 
of Immortality, by William Wordsworth; illustrated; price 
$2.00. This beautifal volume challenges comparison with any 
of the medium priced presentation books of the year. The 
poem itself is one of the most perfect in the language, while 
the full-page illustrations which accompany it represent the 
most exquisite work of eminent artists. Nothing has been 
left undone to make a perfect book. The paper is of the finest, 
the print beautifully clear, and the broad margin and elegant 
binding make it altogether a volume which will attract the eye, 
and satisfy the artistic taste of the book-buying public. 


— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have ready Part 5 of Allan 
Dare and Robert Le Diable. A Romance of Admira) 
Porter. To be completed in nine parts; price, each, 25 cents. 


— M. L. Holbrook & Co., New York, have published How 
to Live a Century and Grow Old Gracefully, by J. M. 
Peebles, M. D.; price, 50 cents. The following are the titles 
of its interesting chapters: The Five Forces; Old Trees; Lon- 
ie of Birds and Animals; I Repeat the Inquiry, Why ? 

ng-lived Person, and Why? Pure Air and Deep Breathing 
Necessary to Long Life; How to Sleep in Order to Live a Cen- 
tury; What Shall we Eat to Live a Century? What Shall we 
Drink to Live a Century ? What Clothing Should be Worn to 
Live a Century? Are Medicines Necessary to Prolong Life a 
Century? How to Treat Bebics and Children that they may 
Grow up and Live to See a Century; Sammarized Rules of 
Health enabling one to Live a Century. 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City, have now ready 
the great work on American Archwology, entitled Pre-historic 
America, by the Marquis de Nadaillac, translated by N. 


d’ Anvers, author of ‘‘A History of Art;’’ edited with notes 
by W. H. Dall; large 8vo, with 219 illustrations, $5.00. The 
chief contents are, Man and the Mastodon, The Kjokkenméd- 
dings and Cave Relics, Mound-Builders, Pottery, Cilff-Dwell- 
ers, Central American Rains, Peru, Early Races, Origin of 
American Aborigines, etc. 

They also have Fm roogge Pearls of Literature, the Nut- 
shell Series; a Gathering of the Best Thoughts of the Best 
Writers; edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson, and arranged 
ander the following heads: Wisdom, Philosophy, Sentiment, 
Epigrams and Epitaphs, Proverbs, Wit and Humor. Six vol- 
ames, oblong, 32mo; uniquely printed; $3.00. ‘‘I could be 
bounded in a nuishell.””—Hamlet. 


— The Common Sense Household Calendar, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, is entirely unique 
in its design, It contains in its daily leaflets a collection of 


most excellent and seasonable cooking receipts by Marion 
Harland. In addition, there are daily hints for the manage- 
ment of the household, and much practical advice and infor- 
mation. The calendar mount contains a charming picture of 
the author in her library. Price $1.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have ready the Book- 
Buyer's Christmas Annual, containing discriminating no- 
tices of the new holiday books, and many admirable illustra- 
tions from them; price 10 cents. 

They have also ready Vol. 8of Stories by American Au- 
thors, which contains ‘“The Brigade Commander,’’ by J. W. De 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Perkins’ Easy Anthems. By W. O. Perkins. Published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co. 192 pp. Price $1.00; $9.00 per doz. 
Mr. Perkins, in his short preface to the new book, indicates 

that he finds books of his composition in every town, and that 

the only fault found with former anthem books is that they 
contain mattera little difficalt for the average country choir, 
and are somewhat expensive. While it is true that very few 
literary books contain so much for the money as do music books, 
still it is desirable to shade off the price where possible, and 
three dollars a dozen on choir books is worth saving. So this 
is a very good, and | cheap book, and is fall 
of good pieces, 84 in number. The fall chorus of the choir has 
plenty to do, and the village blacksmith’s “daughter in the 
choir” will find plenty of sweet solos that her father will like, 
as well as good duets and trios to sing with the sons and daugh- 
ters of other worthies. Words from the scriptures and from 
well-known hymns. 


Three Visits to America. By Emily Faithfall. 12mo, Pp. 
xii, 400. Cloth, price $150. Published by Fowler & W 
Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 

The author of this racy book has a world-wide reputation 
for her noble work in behalf of women during the past twenty 
years. She made three visits to this country to study our soci- 
ety, industrial methods, and charitable organizations, in behalf 
of the poor in Eogiand. She gives sketches of conversations 
with our eminent public personages, and comments any such 
persons as Charlies Sumner,J alia Ward Howe, Profs. Coit Tyler 
and Maria Mitchell, George W. Childs, Charlotte Cushman, 
John Tayler, the Mormon President, Thurlow Weed, and the 
hundred others she met. But what will most interest the 
American reader are the —— comparisons made of our social 
mannerisms with those of old England, and the tendencies 
that she thinks are clearly to be seen in popular sentiment as 
concerns trade, government, labor, the woman question, art, 
and soon. The eminent utility of what Miss Faithfull says 
here and there makes the book valuable, and therefore desira- 
ble; while it will entertain every one who takes it up, it will 
be sure to instruct those who are thoughtfal. 


A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia. By Lydia W 
Baldwin. Funk & Wagnalis, 10 aud 12 Dey street, New York 
City. Price, 25 cents. 

A series of sketches of life in the Old Dominion immediately 
after the close of the war. The author has drawn largely upon 
her personal experience, and the result is a work that has al) 
the value of truth and all the interest of fiction. Nothing 
seems to be set down in malice or contempt; but the mirror is 
held up to nature with such obvious conscieatiousness that the 
student of history will fiad his profit in looking therein. It is 
a book that fills a most important niche, and does it in a man- 
ner eminently satisfactory. Withal, it evolves many hearty 
laughs at the absurdities related, and presents much that is 
pathetic as well as ludicrous. The dialogues are reproduced, 
dialect and al), with remarkable skill. 


A Matter of Taste. A novel. By George H. Picard. New 
York: White, Stokes & Allen. Price, $1.00. 

This is a charming book, with exquisite binding and many 
really beautiful illustrations of architectural designs. The 
story is cleverly told, and will be welcomed by all who enjoy a 
high-toned book of romance. 

The EBlocutionist’s Manual, No. 12. Philadelphia: Na- 
tional School of Oratory and Elocution. Price in paper cov- 
ers, 30 cents; in cloth, 59 cents. 

This annual contains a very choice and wisely selected 
recitation eclamations ogues, eaux, etc. e 
blending of humorous, dramatic, pathetic, and dialect pieces | Forest; ‘(Split Zephyr,” by Henry A. Beers; ‘‘ Z>rviah Hope,” 
makes this number one of unusual value. Among the dis-|°Y Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; “‘The Life Magnet,” by Alvey A, 
logues is “‘ The Convention of Realistic Readers,” written ex-| 4dee, and ‘* Osgood’s Predicament,” by Elizabeth D. B, Stod- 
pressly for this namber, and designed Characterize dard; price 50 cents. 
overdrawn forms of reading now so m n vogue. These,| — Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, have ready some 
with many other things in the line of the oratorical, the sub-| -. cellent new books among which are J. C. Derby’s gossipy 


li the beautiful, church readings, temperance selections 

a, make up a most attractive work suitable for public and | ¢w book, entitled Fifty Years’ Recollections of Authors, 
social entertainments of every character, and unexcelled as s| Books, and Publishers, which contains steel portraits of D. 
supplementary reading-book for schools, colleges, and sem-| 4 ppleton, A. S. Barnes, Robert Bonner, G. W. Childs, G. W. 
inaries. Carleton, J. C Derby, James Harper, Henry Ivison, J. B. 


Lippincott, William Lee, and G. P, Putnam. 

The Field of Honor; A Comprehensive History of Duel- 
ling in all Countries, including the Judicial Combat of Europe, 
the Private Duel of the Civilized World, and Specific Descrip- 
tions of all the Noted Hostile Meetings in Europe and Amer- 
iea; by Maj. Ben C. Truman, author of The South After the War. 
Pp. 599; price $2 00. Major Truman takes the manly, Christian, 
civilized view of the institution. Daelling isa thing of the 
past; a topic, however, full of human interest to the student, 
the soldier, the professional analyzer of passion and motive 
and to that curious and omnivorous creature, the general 
reader. The work will be found exceedingly convenient as a 
book of reference, and is one of those s ties that uecessa- 
rily find place in every library. 


— The latest addition to Harper’s Young People Series is a 
volume of stories by Mrs. W. J. Hays, the author of Princess 
Idleways. These stories will delight every child into whose 
hands they may fall. The style is simple and graphic. 

Men of Invention and Industry, by Dr. Samuel Smiles, 
which Harper & Brothers, New York, have jast issued, is a 
continuation of the “ Self-Help Series,”’ the volumes of which 
ge bag unrivaled popularity throughout the civiliz3d world. 
[In this volame Dr. Smiles recounts the lives and labors of 
eminent men who, dint of firmness of purpose, patient 
perseverance amid difficulties, undaunted eourage and un- 
essing indos ry, have in various spheres mastered the fo-ces 
of nature, and reduced os skilifal adjustment and com- 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Frederic Harrison is preparing to criticise Froude’s Life 
of Carlyle very sharply in the January number of the North 
American Review. 

— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have ready the Punch and 
Conundrum Calendar for 1885; price 75 cents. It is of a 
unique design, with comical illustrations. 

— T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have published 
a leaf from a young gir!’s life entitled Married Above Her. 
It is a society romance, written by a lady of New York City. 
Price, 75 cents. 

— Choice Readings from Standard and Popular Au- 
tors, compiled by R I. Falton and T. C. Trueblood, pub- 
lished by Ginn, Heath & Co. Numerous as are the volames 
of select readings, this work shows that the opportanity for 
high art and philosophic science in arrangement was left for 
these associate authors to improve, as they have done with the 
skill of artists. It is an exquisite, comprehensive, inexpen- 
sive volume for school and home use. 

— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, has jast pub- 
lished a volame of romance entitled A Modern Midas, by 
Maurice Jokal, translated from the German by Mrs. Laura C. 
Ballard and Miss Emma Herz.g ; ce $1.25. Itis divided 


into five books entitled The Saint pry Bi my No Man’s 
Land, Naomi, and Theresa. It is one of best of German | bination to permanent subserviency to the interest and com- 


at romances, The same en mt pabictier has|fort of man. Instructive accounts are given of the condition 
ready Jack in the Palpit, edited by J. G ittier, charm-|of the mechanical arts and industries at different times, and 
ingly illustrated and in fringed covers. It has s fac simile an-|of the gradual development of some of the contrivances now 
tograph letter of the poet Whittier, written in 1884, in rfect 

—D. Appleton & Co., N lished neat arper rothers have also jast published a work entitled 

] PP » New York, have pall eins Custom and Myth, by Mr. Andrew Lang, the well-known 
volume in paper covers, Noble Blood, s novel, by Julian Haw-| poet. ‘The book will take high and conspicuous rank 
thorne; price, 50 cents. They have also ready a very important 


in the literature of folk-lore. Itisan acute and learned dis- 
volume of Maxims of Public Health, by O. W. Wight, A.M., 
M.D, health-officer of Detroit, Michigen? price, 75 cents. It kin 


Lang illustrates his th 

value - 

pos, ete., are timely and wise, __. "Gongs of the Silent World, and other characteristic poems 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Merchant Vessel; by Charles Nordhoff; price $1.50 ...Mildred at 
Home, by the author of the Elsie Books; price Bi 25....At Any Cost; by 
Edward Garrett, author of ‘‘ Occupations of a Retired Life,’’ etc.; price 

1.2% ...Roman Life in ithe Days of Cicero: Sketches drawn from his 

and Speeches; by Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., professor of Latin 
at University College, London, Eng; gee $1.56 New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. For sale in Boston by olf, Fiske & Co. 

Money in Politics; by J. K. Upton; introduction Edward Atkinson; 
price $1 25... Ode: Imitations of Immortality; William Wordsworth; 
price $200. Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 

Rousseau’s Emile; or Concerning Education; Extracts translated 4 
Eleanor Worthington; 80 cents.... Choice Readings; Fulton 
Trueblood; price $I 50. ton. Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Bermuda: An Idy! of the Summer Islands; by Julia C. R. Dow; price 

1.25. .. Poems of Bidney Lanier; edited by his wife, with a memorial by 

illiam Ward; price $250 ...Common Sense Household Calen. 
00 ...8tories by Amvrican Authors, vol. 8; price 50 cen 
.-+. The Book-Bayer’s Christmas Annua’; price 10 cents. New York: 
Obas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Gems for Littie Singers; by Elizabeth U Emerson and Gertrude Swayne 
assisted by L. O. Emerson: 30 cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Men of Invention and Industry; by Samuel Smiles, LL.D. ...The Ad- 
ventures of Prince Lazybones, and Other Stories; by Mrs. W. J. Hays - 
Custom and Myth; by Andrew Lang, MA. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Sermons on the International 8. e Lessons for 1885 by the Monday Club, 
10th series ... Pilgrim Series No. 1: a Handbook on the International Les- 
sons for 1885, with questions; by M. C. Hazard ... Pilgrim Series, No. 2: 
Pilgrim Question Book on the International Lessons for 1885, Mrs. 
Wm. Barrows. Hoston: Congregational 8. 8. aud Publishing ety’ 

Biackwood s Edinburgh azine for November; 80 cents; $3 00 per 
year. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 

The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine for December; price 30 
cents; 00 apt nee Boston: 141 Franklin Street. 
® The Lis ustrated Magasine for December; double number; price 
cents; $1.75 year. New York; Macmillan & Uc, 
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Dec 11, 1884. 


WOMEN IN THE SAME COLLEGE WITH MEN. 


To the Editor of The Journal : 

About sixty years ago, Western Reserve College was opened 
for young men, and ten years ago two young ladies were ad. 
pitted. Quite recently it was moved to the city of Cleveland, 
0., and, by reason of a gift of $500,000, its name was changed 
to Adelbert in memory of the donor’s only son. At once 
young ladies who had graduated from our high school began 
to take advantage of such an excellent opportunity for educa- 
tion. Twenty-four entered, stood higher in scholarship than 
the young men, were not absent from college exercises half 
as much as the young men, and proved themselves an honor 
to the institution. 

All at once some of the faculty began the old-time debate 
“that women would break down in health; that they needed 
not the same education as men, but something to fit them for 
the duties of wife and mother; that a separate college must be 
built with ‘diploma certificates’ instead of degrees; and that, 
worst of all, boys would be deterred from coming to a college 
which woman’s attending always made second-rate!’’ The 
faculty of the Academical Department, excepting the able 
president, Carrol Cutler, D.D., asked the trustees to discontinue 
the attendance of girls. When the women of the city learned 
of this they began work in earnest. They visited the daily 

papers, and found them most earnest advocates of a fair chance 
for the girls for equal education with boys. Ministers preached 
upon the subject from their pulpite; lawyers and doctors wrote 
in the public journals; over four thousand leading names were 
obtained to a petition,—names of jadges, members of Con- 
gress, millionaires,and others,—asking that the doors of Adel- 
bert College be not closed to women. The committee ap- 
pointed by the trustees wrote to over seventy colleges, and 
from all, where coéducation is practiced, the most favorable 
reports were received. James B. Angell, ex-minister to China, 
president of Michigan University, where there are over fif- 
teen hundred students, some of whom have been at Newnham 


College, and perhaps Girton, wrote: 

‘* Most of the evils feared by those who opposed the admis- 
sion of women were not encountered. We made no solitary 
modification of our rules or requirements. The women did 
not become hoydenish; they did not fail in their stadies; they 
did not break down in health; they have graduated in all de- 
partments; they have not been toferior in scholarship to the 
men. We count the experiment here successful,”’ 

Galusha Anderson, president of Chicago University, wrote, 
in reply to the question as to whether the presence of young 
women drove away young men: 

‘In one instance, during my presidency of six years, one or 
two young men left one class because they could not success- 
fully compete with two young women in the class, and I did 
not, under the circumstances, mourn their departure ; but 
there is no general tendency, so far as I know, to leave because 
ladies are admitted here. Oar only law here is that the stu- 
dents shall act as gentlemen and ladies. They mingle free! 
together, just as they do in society, as I think God intend 
that they should, and the effect in all respects is good. I 
rey: never had the slightest trouble from the association of 

sexes, 


Chancellor Manatt, of Nebraska University, wrote: 


“This question sounds like a joke in this longitude. As 
well ask if a girl’s being born into a family turns the boys out 
of doors. It rather strengthens the home attraction. So, in 
the university. I believe there is not a professor or student 
here who would not, for good and solid reason, fight for the 
system.,”’ 

Andrew D. White, ex-minister to Berlin, president of Cor- 
nell University, wrote: 


‘“‘T ragard the ‘annex’ for women in our colleges as a mere 
makeshift and step in the progress toward the full admission 
of women to all college classes, and I think that this is a very 
general view among men who have given unprejadiced thought 
to the subject. aving now gone through one more year, 
making twelve in all since women were admitted, I do not hes- 
itate to say that I believe their presence here good for us in 
every respect. There has not been a particle of scandal of any 
sort, and no trouble, The young women continue to be those 
who have a distinct purpose in taking a university course, and 
not merely careless ‘ boarding-school’ girls. . . . Astothe 
relations between the sexes, they give us no uneasiness. As 
to President Gilman, my impression is that in his heart he be- 
lieves in the system; but the Baltimore atmosphere is very con- 
servative, and it will take some time yet for men there to arrive 
at the trae view of the question. That it is sure to come | 
have no longer any doubt, especially since we have seen the 
great Eaglish universities throwing open their degrees freely 
to young women,” 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler wrote: 

“‘ After all these years, upon my word I cannot recall a fact 
which furnishes a single objection to the system, while the real 
utility, convenience, and wholesomeness of it have so long been 
before my eyes that I am startled by your letter, as implyio 
that anybody still has any doubt about it. The presence o' 
ladies in our lectures and recitations seems as natural and as 
normal as their presence at church, at a lyceam lecture, or on 
the way to the post-office. I do not know a member of the fac- 
ulty, either at Michigan or here, who would now favor « returo 
to the old plan, although before the adoption of the new one 
many were anxiously opposed to it. My observation has been 
that, under the j int system, the tone of college life has grown 
more earnest, more courteous and refiaed, less flippant and 
cynical. The women are usually among the very best scholars, 
and lead instead of drag, and their lapses from good health are 
rather, qos. decidedly, less numerous than those alleged by the 
men. There is a sort of young man who thinks it is not qaite 
the thing, you know, to be fa a coll where women are; and 
he goes away, if he can, andI am glad to havehim doso. The 
vacuam he causes is not a large one, and his departure is more 
than made up by the arrival in his stead of s more robast and 
manlier sort,’’ 

President Warren, of Boston University, wrote: 

“ Stronger testimony than I have already borne it would be 
difficult for me to pen, but my convictions grow stronger and 
more decided every year. The only opponents of co-education 
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practically, and whose difficulties are all speculative and im rgani 
ag- | better o: zed than formerly, the discussions in the meetin 
inary. Men are more manly, and women more womanly, when | of teachers are characterized by greater breadth, and the tench: 


concerted in s wholly human society than when educated in a|ers in different parts of the country are brought into closer 
consecutive hours, warmly discussed the question of retaining | 8*#tes, increasing the efficiency of the school systems. 
celebrated their good fortune by a banquet. overlooked. The standards of collegiate instruction have been 
have shared in the general progress. It is particularly gratify- 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
against malpractice, 
ing, Dec. 6. He announced his subject, ‘for the present and | and the small appropriation of money for the support of schools 
Before the war, efforts had been made in every southern believes that no less than $50,000 should be appropriated for 
outside of a dozen of its chief towns, in some of which a good |so much approving attention or produced so profound an im- 
school-master and mistress followed the Union armies and es-| that there is the most abundant evidence that the intelligence 
state governments attempted to establish a thorough school} Natrona, AIp.—The Commissioner again renews his rec- 
n gathering the children, building school-houses and prepar- 
tion Fand for the children of the South, consisting of $2,000,- | reports, urge the necessity of immediate and substantial aid on 


half-human one.”’ 
sympathy, and greater national demonstrations are foreshad- 
The trustees of Adelbert College met Nov. 7, and, for seven|OWed. During the year legislation has been secured in several 
the girls. The ' As in former years, private benefactions to education have 
g vote stood 12 to 6, or 2 toi,infavor. The girls| been liberal. The claims of higher education have not been 
Saran K. Boiron. | Very generally raised, and the facilities for extended study in 
special directions noticeably increased. Professional schools 
_—— 
ing to note the efforts made to improve the standards of our 
medical schools and thus secure the health of the people 
; — A. D. Mayo delivered his fourth lecture on Education ALAsKA.—The provision made by Congress for the estab- 
n the South, at Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston, Saturday morn-| lishment of government and the enforcement of law in Alaska, 
closing lectures, as the ‘‘ Rise of the Common School in the for the{ch 
’ ildren of that country, make it ible to establish 
South since 1865.”’ schools there with some hope of success. Phe Commissioner 
state to general school purposes for Alaska. In his jadgment, no 
system was established, little was accomplished, save an inter-| pression as the debate in the United States Senate upon the 
mitteut school for the poorer classes. During the war the| Subject of granting ald from the national treasury. He believes 
tablished schools for the freedmen and poor whites; and for| 0d patriotism of the country have rarely been so united in 
several years the general government assisted. The provisional | urging any measure of legislation. 
system, but the movement was premature. Yet, the early 
ears following the war saw & good deal of ’ ommendation that some measures of federal ald be extended 
H a Ot peepatatery wore to public primary education, based on the number of illiterates 
ing the people to assume this duty. In 1866 George Peabody| in the various states, as shown by the tenth census. I fully 
made his first donation to what became the Peabody Educa-|Concar in this recommendation, and, as I have in former 


000, and another $1,000,000 in unavailable Mississippi bonds, | the part of the General Government. I am of the opinion that 
Under the presidency of Hon, Robert C. Winthrop, with Dr. | the school system of the several States should not be interfered 
Barnas Sears, general agent, this great work went on until the| with by such aid, and that it is not wise for the General Gov- 
death of Dr. Sears in 1831. The method was the encourage-| ernment to attempt to build up a school system of its own, but 
ment in establishing common schools by the payment of a part| that all national appropriations for school purposes should be 
of the expense, the subsidizing of teachers’ institutes and nor-| placed under the control of the states, with only such guards 
mal schools, and the establishment of the Peabody Normal | 48 shall secure its faithful application to the purpose for which 
School, under Dr. Stearns, upon the foundation of the old|it was appropriated. Such material ald should be temporar 
university of Nashville, Tenn. Dr. J. L M. Carry, of Ala-|in its character, to cease when the states shall have perfec 
bama, is now the agent,—a fit successor of Dr. Sears,—and the| & system and made suitable appropriation for the education of 
reduced income, $80,000 annually, is given for the training of | #!l children of school age. The ability of the state to do this 
teachers. will increase as its number of illiterates disappear and their 

A most interesting work has been done by Miss Bradley, in | Places are taken by educated people. 
Wilmington, N. C., for the schooling of the poorest white peo- 
ple; and Mrs. Hemenway of Boston, beside many other educa- 
wenty years past 6 National Bureau of Education was . 

ohn Eaton has he s office fourteen years, and has built 
ap the Barean of Education to '* command ng Importanee. Its REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 
object is the gathering an mination o ucational in- aoe 
=. a library museum at BY SUPT. F. BALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 

ashington; the publication of documents, and such work as 
its able commissioner has been doing, especially in the South, 
for a dozen years past. Bat all these efforts were inthe wayof| Having taken this careful and elaborate survey of the work 
assistance to the great work whieh the southern people have | to be done in language teaching, we are fully prepared to in- 
taken in hand since 1870,— of building up the free common quire concerning the 
school for all classes and both races. PURPOSES 

The lecturer told the story of the establishment of the com- t 
mon school in Virginia, under the saperintendence of Dr. 
W. H. Raffaer. one of the most eminent public school leaders of portant than methods of teaching; for in education, as else- 


the South. Uader great discouragement the people of the 
Old Dominion have passed onward till they have secured a free 
school for both races, some five or six monthsin the year, with 
graded schools in most of the towns, and a state normal col- 
lege for whites and blacks, besides subsidies to the State U ai- 
versity, Agricultural College, Hampton Institute. and sammer 
schools of instruction. Richmond, which never knew the free 
school before 1860, now educates more than 5,000 children, at 


where, character,—and of course, the character of work,—is~ 
determined not so much by single acts or plans as by the pre- 
dominating motives which control the actors. Our purposes, 
more than our acts, shape our work, A method is good not 
because it is like the methods employed by certain good teach- 
ers, but rather because it stands properly related to a normal 
purpose in the mind of that teacher who proposes to employ it. 
When a teacher has right aims, well-known ends to accomplish, 


nothing about jt for several years past. The forces that control] education are 


a cost of $75,000 a year. The account of the common school 
movement through the South will be resumed in the closing tot at my 
lecture of the serles, Saturday, Dec. 13. chosen, Oar inqal: into the work to be done showed what 
the first purpose of the instructor should be. 
UCATION. 1. To promote ideas one thoughts. pe 
ED A sure that your pupils have something to say before you require 
OF them to talk ot Lead them to observe carefally; then, 
to tell what they know. Occasion ideas, and keep on occasion- 


ing them til] they are clear, complete, and positive; more es- 
Education” : pecially till they are consciously possessed by the pupil. Confi- 
The Commissioner of Education reports that the demands| dence in knowing, which is always the product of good and 
upon his office have been greater than in any previous year. thorough teaching, is the first condition of fluent expression. 
Much additional labor has arisen from the increased number} The next purpose should be,— 
of school officers and teachers visiting the office to consult the} 2 To lead every pupil to acquire such words as he properly 
pedagogical library, and museum. The number of volumes in| requires to express his ideas. Words which represent ideas 
the library has risen to 16,500, and the number of —— weil-known, it may almost be said, associate themselves with 
to 42.100. In consideration of the want which the library|the ideas or objects for which they stand. The mind is so 
meets, as indicated in the incessant call for information, the| constituted that the desire to get and keep the signs for what 
Commissioner is surprised that the appropriation for the pur-|it knows, and is sure that it knows, is intense and impulsive. 
chase of books for the ensuing year ye Gece cut down $500. | It furnishes the means to overcome easily indifference and in- 
The work of the office has been seriously delayed. It has been | dolence, the two lions in the path of so many of our pupils, 
impossible to answer the many demands. Considerable addi-| Bat words which represent only what our pupils may need to 
tions have been made to the pedagogical museum, taking into| kuow, or what they may perhaps in the distant future come to 
account the small sum of $2,000 ~ ye «| = coun- | know, are preamp not helpful. It should be the in- 
xhibition of appliances has been found the most/structor’s purpose aiso,— 
pb aonn of promoting their adoption and improvement.| 3. To develop the thinking powers of his pupils. He should 
Oar schools generally suffar from the lack of these material | do this by skillfully directing their observation to proper ob- 
aids, and it is important that the office should be supported in | jects of thought and attention, leading each pupil to affirm 
the endeavor to create among the school authorities an intelli-} (1) That —— és or is not —— or ——. 
gent appreciation of their use and value. (2) That —— is like or unlike —— or ——. 
He reports that it is utterly impossible to do the work re-} (3) That —— or —— relation exists between —— and ——. 
quired by law without an increase of the clerical force. The| (4) That —— is the conclusion if —— is ——. 
documents sent out numbered 258,340. These covered a variety These affirmations should be made and these conclusions 
of important topics, and to a considerable extent were placed | stated by the pupils independently, and, as soon as possible, in 
in the hands of teachers in attendance upon normal institutes. | an original manner. Bat the wise instructor will not stop 
The commissioner notes the fact that there has been no consid-|there. He will aim to secure,— 
erable improvement in methods or progress of education in any 4. Facility of expression and pleasure in it. And these are 
quarter of the country in respect to which the aid of the office} acquired only by training in the act of expression. Here ob- 
has not been invoked. serve again that training does not mean simply doing for its 
The communications addressed to the office, personal visits | own sake. It means doing batter with every act of exertion. 
of teachers and sc oo! offi sers, the Commissiouer’s travels, and | Sach training is secured under two conditions: 
the req aests for criticism and suggestion sent to every one re-| (a) Persistent action at the top of effort to attain certain 
ceiving docauents, have promoted the closest sympathy be- | ends actually desired. The secret here consists in getting hold 
tween the offize and those actively eng in advancing the] of the pupil’s will. It is will which releases mental power and 
intelligence of the psople and dealing with questions of instrac-| which measures the amount that the mind chooses to liberate. 
: i and holds mind s y down pu . en your 
Berres Views COUNSELS. pupils have been led to say in their hearts, ‘I will do this bet- 
and more intelligent counsels are observable with respec ter every time that I to do it,’? good results are insured; 


the most critical problems that have been under consideration \time and patience will bring them. 


(>) The pursyit of a proper and yltimate purpose, Jn al! 
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successful doing, manual or mental, self-consciousness seems 
to disappear when any degree of perfection is reached. The 
attention is absorbed by the ends to be accomplished, by the 
goal toward which the mind is struggling; and all else is for- 

tten, even the effort the pupil is making. In this way energy 
is best directed in every specific line of endeavor. ere is 
attention to a point, and a straining to attain it; but that point 
should be remote, indirectly appealing to the intelligence and 
the will. We train a child to walk by putting before him, not 
too near or too far, and yet ata distance, some object he de- 
sires, and we say, “‘ Come and get it.’’ In his effort to attain 
what he chooses and desires, he walks, and hardly knows it; 
but he learns to walk better than if he were attending to the 
act of walking, simply. ‘‘ Business life educates where the 
schools often fail.”” Undoubtedly, and it may be for the rea- 
son that the latter supplies what the schools failed to furnish, 
—an uliimate purpose which inspires any pupil with a desire 
to do his best; to drive toward an end he can see very plainly. 
Work in an office means, to any boy, business, and leads him 
to act as if he meant business. 

When we come to consider more carefully this pu .—8e- 
curing easy and fluent expression,— we find two conditions 
which make training effective,—mental contact and singleness 
of purpose. The presentation of objects supplies ideas, and to 
some extent, the desire to express them; but this desire of ex- 
pression becomes intense; its smoldering emblems kindle into 
flame when mind touches mind. That secures free expression, 
and ‘‘style is set on fire by the friction of thought and lan- 
guage.’’ Mental energy is led forth and power developed in 
the proper use of language when one mind meets another 
mind inspiring it with purpose, and assisting it to realize that 
the purpose of expression, the transfer of thought, is really going 
forward. This securing mental contact is the highest kind of 
work. And when [see contempt poured on certain kinds of 
teaching,—such as primary teachers often accomplish,— from 
the fact that it appears toa casual observer silly, light, and 
childish, I remember that review that appeared not long ago 
on some juvenile books by an American author. It was what 
the book men sometimes call ‘‘ caustic;’’ it declared that the 
books were nonsense and twaddle, not interesting to children 
and certainly not profitable. But at the foot of the review I 
discovered this note: ‘‘ Since we wrote the above, our children 
have been reading the books we have received, and we find 
that they are intensely interested, and profited, too, notwith- 
standing our assertions. We have concluded that Miss —— 
understands child nature much better than we. 

The second condition, which is singleness of purpose, is the 
subjective element in fluent expression. He speaks fluently 
who is prompted by one all-consuming desire,— to tell what 
he knows. ‘‘Z know something that I am sure you ought to 
know; you must hear it in some form or other, for I am deter- 
mined to tell it all to you,’’—running like an undertone through 
a eermon, speech, or essay,— subdues a thousand minor defects, 
and makes the whole artistic, harmonious, perfect. 

There are certain limitations which should modify every 
method for securing facility of expression and pleasure in it. 
These are,— 

1. When you are suré that every pupil has something to say, 
require from him prompt and continuous expression. 

2. Accept the crudest ideas, but give credit for those which 
are excellent in character, and are clearly expressed. 

8. If you are sure that the pupil has given you his best 
thoughts, let the form of expression take care of itself. Each 
statement, however, should be complete and true,—entirely so. 
Be sure that every statement made is direct (from object or 
relation to the mind), and positive in character, not qualified 
by what another man has seen or thought. 

[To be continued. | 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINeGON, Decatur, Il. 
ILLINOIs.—Supt. Raab has just closed his conferences with 
the county supts., held in different parts of the state, One 
of the latest was at Decatur. In answer to his inquiry 
the supts. agreed that the new law requiring an examination 
fee of one dollar, the same to form a fund for the payment 
of the expenses of county institutes, is a good one. The state 
supt. finds that much good, earnest work has been done 
throughout the state in institutes during the past summer. 
Dr.Wm. E Smith, a well-known oculist of Chicago, has pro- 
posed to the city board of education to examine the eyes of the 
children attending the public schools. He says that in most 
schools the lighting area is too small, and that the children’s 
eyes suffer in consequence,——The fall term of the Illinois 
State Normal Univ. will close this year and hereafter, at Christ- 
mas, The year has been extended, to compensate for the loss 
of the August term for teachers, which has been abolished. 


InDIANA.— Attention is called to the following excellent 
features in the program for the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc., at Indianapolis, Dec, 29, 30, and 31, 1884: 

1, Three superior addresses from persons of national reputation, and on 
topics of the deepest interest, to-wit: On “The Moral Education of the 
Young,” by Rev. O. C.Mc Culloch, the noted pulpit orator of Indianapolis ; 
on “ ing to Do by = by Col. Francis W. Parker, of Normal- 
ville, (1l,, author of the Talks on Teaching, now used by the Teachers’ 
Reading Circles throughout the State ; on the ‘* Philosophy of a 
by E. E. White, LL.D , of Cincinnati, O., author of a series of arithmetics, 
Methods of Teaching, etc. 2 An evening lecture by Mr. Wallace Bruce, 
of New York, on ** Womanhood in Shakespeare.” 3, The topics to be 
discussed in the ps pers are all practical and suggestive. Being presented 
by teachers of large experience and well earned reputation they wiil be 
full of rich and beneficial thought. 

Miss Nellie Inglehart takes ch of Modern Languages at De Pauw. 
Sne has pene > qualified herself by study in Europe.——Prof Chas. E. 
Hodgin, of the Richmond Normal, has been compelled by the ill-health of 
his wife to relinquish school work and has gone to the mountains of North 
Carolina.—Hon. Joseph ©. Ratliff, of Richmond, has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Purdue ever since the organization.—Supt. 
Reubelt of Noblesville is serving hisninth year.——Miss Minnie, daughter 
of George Harris, of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” fame, is one of the corps of 
teachers at Boonville.——T. W. McLane of Ohio, is principal of the La 
pty me High School. The former principal, H. A. Huston is now Prof. 
of Physics and Asst. State Chemist at Purdue.——Supt. Caulkins of Tip- 
hae has filled his office since 1874, manifestly to his own credit and to 

he satisfaction of the trustees, as he has never had a competitor. ——W. H. 
Venable, formerly of Indiana, well known both as teacher and author, 
has in press a volume of poems. 


KENTUCKY.—The special committee appointed by the schoo! 
board to make arrangements for an educational exhibit of the 
Louisville public schools, at the New Orleans Exposition, have 
appointed chairmen of committees to take charge of the prep- 
aration of work. These chairmen are to appoint two assist- 
ants each, and a meeting will be held to make arrangements 
for commencing the work to be exhibited. Hiram Roberts 
was appointed chairman of the committee to decide upon the 
best way of arranging the papers for display. It was decided 
to have all the lumber prepared here for the ‘‘ model school- 
room.” There will be transparencies of the male and female 
high schools, eighth ward schools, normal class, one white and 
one colored night school, and one primary grade of boys and 

ris. The transparencies will be made by Kiauber. Major 

m. J. Davis, secretary of the school board, will take charge 
ro ~~ exhibit and see that it is properly arranged in the Ex- 

on. 


Lovuistana.—The New Orleans School Board have received 
the resignation of Mr. Wm. O. Rogers, chief supt. of public 
schools of the city. Prest. Parham presented the resignation 
and paid a deserved tribute to the services of Mr. Rogers, as an instructor 
and chief of the department of public instruction. In 1855 he was first 
elected oy In 1865 he was again appointed to his old posision, and held 
the office till 1871, when he resigned. In 1877,for the third time, he was 
elected to the responsible position which he has uninterruptedly held 
since, and his administration, in all these thirty years, has been charac 
terized by firmness, careful calculation, and calm deliberation. The 
Board fue the following; Resolved, That this board accepts with great 
regret the resignation of Supt. Rogers, but rejoices to know that his ser- 
vices will still be rendered in the cause of education, and to the children 
of this city in another field. Ocher resolutions of regret for his loss, an 
of respect for his worth, were added. 

In this connection it may be stated that Mr. Rogers has accepted a 
most responsible position in the Tulane Univ. He will continue his du- 
ties as Supt. of Public Schools, however, until Jan. 1, 1885, and will look 
after the school exhibit at the exposition. The vacancy for the unexpired 
term from Jan. to April 1, 1885, was then filled by the election of Prot 
Ulrich Bettison, principal of McDonough No. 8. The election was unan- 
imous, and he was afterward elected for four years from April 1, 1885. 
To learn the routine duties of the office he was elected jassistant supt., to 
serve with Mr, Kogers during December at a salary of $150. 

The New Orleans States says: ‘‘ The resignation of Mr. Wm. O. ’ 
Supt. of Pablic Schools. will be received with universal regret by all the 
friends of education who have watched his official career. Mr. Rogers 
has acce amore congenial and profitable position as a member of the 
corps of professors of the great Tulane Univ. What the city loses in so 
efficient and faithful an officer, the Tulane Univ. will in, and the cause 
of education will stiJl have his valuable services. r. Bettison, an old 
and experienced teacher in our public schools, was elected to succeed Mr. 

ers, His election was unanimous, a high compliment to his merit and 
his recognized ability. Under his administration we doubt not the schools 
will be kept up to that high standard of excellence for which they are so 


State Editor, O. WuITman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MInNESOTA.—The second term of the Mankato State Nor- 
mal Schoo] has opened with quite an increase in the attendance 
over that of the last term.——City Supt. B. F. Wright, of St. 
Paul, has taken charge of transportation of teachers and school 
officials to the New Orleans Exposition. Tickets for special 
teachers’ excursion, leaving Dec. 23 and returning at any time 
within 20 days are $33.15 for the round trip.——The Owatonna 
School Board are securing additional school-rooms to accom- 
modate new pupils, as the present rooms are full.——Supt 
Wright, St. Paul, is allowed a clerk in his office at a salary of 
$75 permonth. The high and grammar schoois have celebrated 
Hawthorne day.—— Supt. Engstrom, of Goodhue Oo., is doing 
a good work in arousing an interest among his teachers. 
Three Saturdays in each month he holds teachers’ meetings,— 
one at Red Wing, one at Vannon Falls, and one at Zambrota. 
A large number of the teachers in the county atiend these 
meetings.——-The State High School Board has fixed two peri- 
ods during the year for the examination of the high schools 
working under the State high school law; viz., the last Monday 
in February and May. Two sets of — will be sent out 
each 2 engine schools at Fergus Falis, under the supervis- 
ion of Supt. Reynolds, are making rapid progress. 


State Editor, C. OC. Davipson, New Lisbon, 0. 

New Jensey.—The Burlington Co, Teachers’ Assoc, held 
ite last meeting at Mt. Holly,—Supt. E. Haas in the chair. 
Prof. Haas considered the subject of grammar, and gave the 
syntax and parsing of difficult words in a passage from Milton’s 

aradise Lost, Prof. Raine gave an exercise in Bookkeeping. 
Prof Heineken occupied a part of the afternoon in an exercise 
on the first sentence of Book I. chap. 1, of Caesar’s Gallic 


Ware.——The commencement of the schools in Burlington 


Co. took place Saturday, Nov. 15. The address to the alamni 
was given by Rev. Dr. Smith, of Mt. Holly. Address to the 
graduates and the distribution of diplomas by Co. Supt. Haas. 

The schools of Burlington Co. are preparing work for the 
New Orleans Exhibition. They expect to place an exhibit 
that will do credit to themselves and the state. New Jersey 
hopes to lead the states in the perfection of her work at the 
New Orleane, as she did at the Centennial. 


Oxnto.—-Dr. John Hancock has been appointed to assist State 
Comr. Brown in the preparation of the Ohio school exhibit at 
New Orleans.——Supt. O. T. Corson, of Granville, has been 
secured as one of the instructors at the next session of the 
Preble Co. Teachers’ Assoc. Mr. Corson’s native county places 
a high value on his services.——It is expected that there will 
be a large attendance of county school examiners at the Decem- 
ber meeting in Columbus.——Walter M. Grafton now has 
charge of the schools of Edinburg. Mr. Grafton is a progressive 
teacher as well as a thorough scholar, and will impress himself 
favorably upon his students and teachers. —— Supt. Frank 
Grandstaff is doing excellent work in the public schools of 
New Concord.——Supt. S. J. Finley is still at the helm in the 
Quaker City schools. Mr. Finley is origioal and inspiring in 
his methods of school work. ——The Washington schools are 
coming to the front rank of good schools under the manage- 
ment of Prof. W. R. Scott, who continues to edit the math- 
ematical department of the Hastern Ohio Teacher.——Supt. 
W. N. Rice is ncw on his second year as supt. of schools of 
Richmond. ——A large delegation of Cleveland teachers are 
arranging to attend the New Orleans Exposition. —— The 
Holmes Co. Inst. will be held, Dec. 22, at Millersburg. Supt. 
M. Manley, of Galion, and Dr. Samuel Findley, of Akron, are 
the instructors. 


Wisconsin —Science Hall, State Univ., Madison, was totally 
destroyed by fire Dec. 1. The loss will reach $250,000. 


NEW-.ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


—The catalogue of Colby Univ, for 1884-5 has just appeared. 
The summary of students is as follows: Seniors, 15; juniors, 
85; sophomores, 33; freshmen, 33; total, 116. 

At Bowdoin Coll. photographic reproductions of several au ph let- 
ters of Christopher Columbus have recently been presented to the college 
library. Gen. Chamberlain delivered a lecture at South Berwick, Friday 
evening. He is soon to leave for Florida where he will spend several 
weeks. During the seniors’ course in medieval history will 
be conducted by Prof. 8mitb, 

The Board of Trustees of the Maine State Coll, held their annual meet- 
ing atthe college, The trustees voted to ask the next legislature for an 
appropriation for the erection of a building suitable to accommodate the 
agricultural and natural history departments. Prest M. C. Fernald and 
Profs. C, H. Benjamin, C. H. Fernald, and Walter Ballantine, were ap- 

inted a committee to procure plans and estimates for the erection of 
the required structure, and their reports are to be submitted to the leg- 
islatare. 

— The fall term of Houlton Acad. closed Nov, 2ist. The Examining 
Com. chosen by the Board of Trustees, — Rev. E, 8. Small of Livermore 
Falls, and Rev. G. B. Lilsley of Bangor,—were present at the examination 
of the term’s work. There have been about one hundred in attendance, 
———The fall term of the high school at East Boothbay, closed on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 20th, having been in session ten weeks with Mr. Oscar O. Owen, 
of Buxton Center, as principal. The school has made excellent progress 
during the past term.—The village schools of Camden closed last Friday. 
The grammar school gave an entertainment ys consisting of a 
broom drill, reading, singing, and statuary.——The fall term of the East 
Maine Conf. Sem, just closed at Bucksport, has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in its history, both in the number of stadents (133) and in the? 
financial showing. The number of students has been larger than 
that of any previous term for many years.——The village school at Bridg- 
ton closed on Friday last, and will commence the winter after two weeks 
vacation. The high school gave a dramatic entertainment on last Satar- 
day evening, with music by the high school orchestra._——The Edward 
Little high school, Auburn, one of the finest structures in the state, was 
destroyed by fire Wednesday, Dec, 3. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The Boston School committee has ordered an appropri- 


d/ation of $10,000 for the purchase of arms and accoutrements 


for the Boston School Regiment, if the same can be purchased 
at such a price ss the committee shall consider reasonable; 
said arms and accoutremerts to be approved by the Committee 
on High Schools. Also,— 

Ordered, That the teachers of the public schools be instructed 
to exercise the greatest caution in sending pupils to the houses 
of absent pupils to ascertain the reasons for such absence, 
especially forbidding them to enter the houses to which they 
are sent, and to reduce as much as possible this objectionable 
practice, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— School Comm’r Stockwell has taken pains to secure a good 
exhibit of work done in schools of this state for the Rhode 
Island department of the New Orleans Exposition. The ex- 
hibit from Providence and Pawtucket will be very full and quite elabor- 
ate. We are sure the work will reflect credit on the system of public io- 
straction in this state, and that it will compare favorably with exhibits 
from other states. 

— Mr. Walter Webster, one of the teachers in the classical department 
of the Providence High School, was moe presented with a gold-headed 
cane by members of two of the classes lately under his instructlon. Mr. 
— is taking a much needed vacation, and will spend some time in 

urope. 

- Mr. Joel Eno, who has taught the Barrington High School the past 
term, has resigned to take a similar position in ry we He is to be 
succeeded in rington by Mr. B. F, Thurston of Newport, a graduate 
of Brown Univ. in 1880. 

— Mr. 8. H. Baker, formerly a teacher in Bristol, was recently married 
to Miss Liscomb, a young lady of that town. He is now a teacher in 
Farmington, N. H. 

— Mr. Ezra Mason has been elected a member of the Bristol School Com. 

— Misses Gertrude L. Gardner and Mary G. Osborn, graduates of the 
State Normal School, are teachers in Swansea, Mass. 

— Prof. Wm. Matthews recently read a paper before the Historical 
Society, Providence, on Dr. Ezra Stiles, at one time settled in Newport, 
bat later a president of Yale Coll. 

— Mr. Irving Chaffee is principal of the Watchemoket Grammar School, 
East Providence. . 

— Under the title, “Some of Our Girls,” the Providence Journal of 
Dec. 4, Gute highly of Mies Sarah E. Doyle, principal of the Girls’ High 
Bchoo), Providence, and at the same time compliments Mics Cranston’s 
efficiency in her workin Woonsocket, As an answer to some of the 
Journal's general criticisms on the failure of the public schools to 
accomplish their legitimate aim, le sent the Journal some 
specimens of English composition from her department to show how the 

is in the Providence High School treated the “ King’s English.” The 
Journal's editorial in reply paid a oy compliment to Miss Doyle, who 
has few equals, and no supe » in her field of labor. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— A meeting of teachers, held in the Broad way school-house 
in Norwich, at the close of the schoola Monday p. m., Dec. 8, 
was addressed on the subject of Geography, by A. P. Somes, 
of Danielsonville. This is one of a series of monthly meetings 
arranged for the teachers of the Central District and to which 


all the teachers of the town are invited. Thus far they have 
been largely attended and productive of much good, | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ages for five minutes, and then he said in heat: “ Well I’ve | 

a dictio: 


publications that will result, Iam sure, in helping the teach- 
ers of the Commonwealth to an improvement in methods of 
teaching. [am sure that the teachers of the State will be 
gratified with your work. Tus JourNaL has done, and is 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— Ata Sunday-school in this city, s teacher asked a new 


scholar, a little girl, what her name was. She replied, *‘ Helen 
French.” An in an adjoining seat sang out, ‘* What is 
it in English ?” 

— The Brooklyn Hagle is entitled to a small um for 
the followiag crush of paradoxical metaphor into meaning: 
A sinking fand is « contrivance for preserving the buoyancy 
of a floating debt.”’ 

— A college paper is responsible for the following: ‘‘ What 
do you think of Fielding?” asked a Boston girl of a Harvard 

aduate. ‘Oh, it’s important, of course, but it don’t amount 
to anything without good batting.’’ 

— The following order is said to have been promulgated in 
an American camp: ** The battalion will be reviewed by Me jor- 
Genera! Dash at sunset tomorrow. The sun will set at 6.37 
p.m. By order of Major Blank, commanding.” 


— “And now that you have graduated from college, Tom 
what do you expect todo?” asked his pretty cousin. ‘I shall 
study law,” he replied, vely. isn’t that profession 
very much overcrowded, Tom?’ ‘Possibly it is, but that is 
not my fault. In this world we must all look out for number 
one. As I said, I shall study law, and those who are already 
in the profession must take their chance.’’—Inter-Ocean. 


— In asmall district school in a state in the American Union 
@ teacher once proved that it may be embarrassing to use one’s 
self as an illustration. She was hearing a class in spelling and 
defining words. The word “ orphan”? had been correctly 
spelled, but none of the class seemed to know its meaning. 
After asking one or two of them she said, encouragingly, ‘‘ Now 
try again. Iam an orphan. Now can’t some of you guess 
what it means?” The blank look upon their faces remained, 
scholars ral his hand, and said, with 

no saucy, 

Seach 4 y, ‘It’s some one who wants to get 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “Inclosed find check for my AMERICAN TEACHER for 
the coming year. I think it is one of the most excellent papers 
that I have ever seen.’’—L. J. Davis, Melrose, Mass. 

— ‘* Allow me to say that I take several educational papers, 
but I consider Tae AMERICAN TEACHER the best of them 
all. I like its clear style, its practical hints, its pithy quota- 


doing, a good work forus.’’—J, W. Dickinson, Massachusetts. 


— “Tam a reader of Taz JournNAL, and feel very much in- 
terested in it. I am both a young man and a young teacher, 
and I find it a great help to me,.’’—J. O. T., Midlothian, Tez. 

— “IT have never seen a journal designed for the teachers of 
common and graded schools, which seemed to me better than 
the American Teacher —Henry L. BoLtwoop, President Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, Evanston, Ill. 


— “The numbers of The American Teacher already issued 
have thoroughly satisfied me thst that periodical is one that I 
can cordially recommend to the pupils of the Salem Normal 
School.”—D. B. Hae@ar, Principal State Normal School. 

— “IT have been a regular subscriber to Tak JoURNAL ever 
since its establishment. I have found it useful, indispensa- 
ble. No educator can afford not to read it. I have read every 
number issued, and can frankly say that your issue of Nov, 13 
seems to me the best you have ever published.”.—Supt, L. H. 
MARVEL, Maine. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


tions, and the eloquent way in which it tones up our profes- 
sional enthusiasm.”’—H., Vermont. 


— “Tam very glad that you are forming a plan for your 
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An institution fornishing instruction to ‘‘ any r- 
eon in any study,’”? THRUUGH DIRECT COR- 
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copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 
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Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooAL 
EXPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 


Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure 
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— ‘‘ Judge,’’ said a Western lawyer, “‘ isn’t e q-u-i the way 
to spell eqainomical ?”” “‘I think so,” said the judge, *‘ but 
look it up in Webster’s Dictionary.’”? He fumbled over the 
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Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
James W. VINCENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: ** Prof. F———.whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and [ am much pleased with{him, 
He makes my faculty a full team,” 
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For Prizes and Presentation, 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Of Permanent Interest and Value. 


Plutarch for Boys and Girls. Selected and 


edited by Prof.; 8, WHITE. Quarto, with Dec, 13, Saturday, 11 A.M. He For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
many illustrations $3.00 of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- L. LANDIS, Manager, 
y Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 631 Hamilten St., Alssateway We. 


Single Tickets, . « 25 cts. 


a For tickets, address or call on A. P, GREEN, 16 
Hawley 8t., Boston. 490 


ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 


‘* It is a pleasure to see in so beautiful and elegant a 
form one of the great books of the world. The best 
Plutarch for young readers.” —Literary World. 


Edited, with 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


HMeredotus for Boys and Girls, 


Explanatory Notes, by Jonny 8, Ware, LL.D. UNE {ntroduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Quarto, fully illustrated, uniform with the Plu- WANTED. , GumunS Gomes Orane TumsaY, J 23, 1886, Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
h A gentleman of experience, and of a national repu-| fora TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St, Chicago, Ll. | eases for every department of instruction; recommends 
$3.00 tation, desires a prin of a good Normal School, schools rents. Call on or address 
edagogics in some first class in- SURSCRIBE FOR 4 RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


“ The holiday lists are not likely to include any book | °F * professorship in 
which a judiclous parent can ave to his child with stitution. The best of references given. a 
greater contidence in the acceptability of the gift, or its N. £. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Commer 
16 Hawiey Street, Boston, e 


profit to the one to whom it is given.”—N, Y. 
FOR SALE OR LEASE, 


240 (1) Gammon New 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 


HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 

Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 

Send 2 cent stamp for nae copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 N. Y. 


cial Advertiser. 407 


Views Afoot: or Europe as Seen with Knap- 


sack and Staff. By BAYARD TAYLOR, Quarto, 
printed from new plates, with 20 full page illustra- 
tions, uniform with Herodotus and Plutarch. $3.00. 
A stirring narrative, showing what could be seen and 


learned abroad by a bo: 
very little money.” y of nineteen, traveling with 


For five years, in a western town of 20,000 people, and 
nine railroads, — to an experienced person, a boarding 
or day school which has annually had over 200 students 
for eight years. Lessee must buy furniture, $2500 ; 
nses has been 
éalth the cause 
Address M. L. EARHART, 
306 West 7th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


annual rental, $1500. Income over ex 
from $3000 to $4000. Utter failure of 


WANTED, 


In a first class Military Academy, a teacher of French 


and some English Branches, and able to fit boys for 


college, in Latin and Greek. The applicant must be a 
uate from college, single, with several years suc- 


should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 


of leasing. 
= cessful experience, a superior disciplinarian, (a military 
ht, and sence. ply imm y 


and let us have your name and qualifications. 
LEMMON BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 

References to the fam- 
Evarts. 


The American Girl’s Home-Book for Work WANTED 
and Play. By HELEN CAMPBELL, A volume y experi 
’ classical al uate, with lence in 
giving Suggestions and Instructions for In-door and High and Normal & School, and as’ City Gupeveeene | 
Out-door Amusements, and Occupations for Play | Wishes engagement, Address J. C. ALLING, — 


or for Profit. Small quarto, with 140 cuts.... $2.00 | 5» Chicago, Ill. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley #t., Boston, Mass. 


RS, 


The contents include games of all kinds, directions 


for children’s dramas, for making toys, baby-houses, colleges, schools, and families 


ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary 


dolls, ete, ornamental work of every variety, tennis 
archery, boating, camping out, ria, carvi ,, lec. Cyrus W. Field. 
cooking; bee-keeping, gardening, fruit-cultare, Miss H. HESSE, 
root Admirable | and thorough as the best of boys’ The best Pen-and-ink Tablet for School-work Is the 487 1 36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 
“ ” Tim Bal 
Brimfal of ideas,”—Womaw’s Journal. Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
le and private schools of Genteal, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


The Wonders of Plant-Life. By 8. B, Herrick. 
16mo, beantifullly illustrated........... sevees $1.50 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. — The Beginni of Life 
’ icroscope among the Flowers, The 
Pitcher-Plants, The Insectivorous Plants, ete ete, 


Favorite Blotter Tablet 


EVERY SIZE -- 10 CENTS EACH. 


sclnation of i Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 

fascination........full of informaton.’-. Boston ap, Bill-cap. 
vertiser, of Ad- Commercial, Packet, Letter, Legal, Foolscap, p oak tls ve propriate, «Sather 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 


ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238% Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Sengs and Rhymes fer the Little Ones. 
Compiled by Mary J. Morrison. Octavo..... $1.75 


For babies dear and children small; 
For lads and lassies, short and tall; 
For bright black eyes and tender blue, 
I bring my gifts, both old and new. 
kF™ Full list of books for young people (including 
pied “* Boy with an Idea,” “ Moonfolk,” “ Big Brother,” 
‘New Plutarch,” and other standard series) and of 
other holiday publications sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 233d St,, New York. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In & first class Ladies’ College”in the South, “a la 


The best Tablet for Pencil use 


Perfect Pencil Tablet. 


NINE (9) SIZES - FIVE MILLION (5,000,000) USED IN TWO YEARS. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THE Boston TEACHERS’ 
Acency, 13 Tremont PIl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


For Correspondence or Letter-writing, 


The American Blotter Tablet 


Yocal teacher, to teach Voice Cult d Sight si form. 
and ply th MADE FROM THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPER MANUFACTURED IN THE U. S. AGENOY, Temple, Tesas 
Apply atoneeto ORCUTT. Fd ti | B 

‘anager N. E. Bureau, 
= Pads, Tablets, an a Blotter-Tablets, many lucational but Us 
WANTED. AND PRICES for the genaise in- 
A college uate, with a year’s experience in teach- ALL KINDS, SIZES, P “I must commend your Bureau for the genuine 


for this Volume of THz JOURNAL, ‘ . D. F. DIMON 
BINDERS | 146, 148, 150, Centre St., New York. | 1618 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


Title. 


i 


America. Smith D Lothrop & Co, Boston $3; 6 00 
Artistic Tableaux. Pollard White, Stokes & Allen, N Y 1 00 
Artist’s Library. ° . . Cassell & Co, N ¥ each 2 00 
Berwick (Thomas) and his Pupils. ° e . Dobson Jas R Co, Boston 3 50 
Pauperum. AC Armstrong & Sons, N 8 75 
Poems. 6 vols. Browning Dodd, M &Co, NY 50 
The Buntling Ball. Weldon Fank & Wagnalls, N 1 60 
Poetical Works. . Byron Scribner & N $7.50; 15 00 
Canadian Pictures. Lorne Nelson & Sen, 3 50 
Daily for ony Needs Roberts Bros, $1.00; 3 50 
Poem m ° ° + George Eliot Crowell & Co, Boston $4.50; 9 00 
Enchiridion of Wit. Lippincott & im $1.50; 3 00 
English Art in 1884. Blackburn & Co, 
English Illustrated e Macmillan & Co, N 2 
Greenland’s Icy Lee & Shepard, Boston $1.50; 1 75 
= ay of Flowers ° . Greenaway Routledge & Sons, N Y 1 25 
a Century of History. Punch Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 1 2 
Sing. Wesley E P Dutton & Co, N Y 2 50 
Hawthorne’s Wonder ik. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 2 50 
High Tide on Coast of Lincolnshire, é : Roberts & Bros, Boston $3 00; 8 60 
Holland and its People. . Amicis P Patnam’s NY 15.00; 40 00 
© Trades, Tropics, and Roaring Forties. e rassey enry Holt & Co, 
Ivanhoe. Scott R Worthington, N 3 75 
Ivy Green. . Dickens Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 75 
Katie, a Love Poem. . . . . . Timrod E F Hale & Son 2 50 
Lady re. Tennyson Porter & Coates, Phila 1.50; 6 00 
of Rip Van Winkle. G P Patnam’s Sons, N 5 00 
Art. . . . . Hamerton Macmillan & Co, NV 35.00 70 00 
tient of Asia. . ° Arnold James R Osgood & Co, Boston 00 
Natare’s Serial 8 Roe r & Bros, N ¥ 5 00 
One Year’s Sketch ° ° ° ° Jerome Lee & Shepard, Boston 6.00; 12 00 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 


An eminent lawyer of the city of New York, 
Hon. Jos. R. FLANDERS, formerly law-partner 
of ex-Vice-President Wheeler, and for several 
years a member of =e N. Y. State la 
was called upon by sheng 4 at his well-ap- 
pointed office ma Court,” and inter- 
viewed in regard to ny experience with Com- 
pound Oxygen. “I foun 4 him,” says the re- 
porter, ‘‘ disposed to engage in conversation 
regarding his illness and his complete restora- 
tion to health.”” His statement was substan- 
tially as follows: 

Badin me years I suffered from weak and 
the d consequent upon it. My heaith since I 
was twenty one years of age was not at any time vigor- 
ous. Gradually I declined into a state and 
nervous prostration, in work became almost an 
In 1879 I was run down in strength ond 

Energy and ambition had departed. 

“Bo I kept on until the summer of 1882. Then I 
went to Thousand Islands, where I stayed several 
weeks with friends. But I found that the atmosphere 
did not with me. I came a 4 feeling that 
the battle of life was near! next time I 
saw my old law partner, Wheeler, he 
told me that the doctor had snide him that he never 

expected again to see me alive. When I arrived at 
home in September, I was in such a state of exhaustion 
that I was unable to leave the house on mild 
days, and then only to walk slowly a block or two. 

“ Meanwhile my son had learned [a about 
compound Oxygen, and wrote, t. 

I had lost ali faith in remedies. 
things, and bad no energy to any more. 
tember, however, my son came to New York an per 
suaded me to visit Dr. Turner, who is in charge of 
Starkey & Palen’s office in New York. I went, not be- 
cause I bad any faith in this Treatment, but to gratify 
my son's kind imrportanity. When Dr. Turner exam- 
izad my case, he thought I was so far gone that he 
hardly dared to express the faintest hope. 
compe mod Oxygen. ‘Tomy great tegen & 
xygen. great 
ter within a week. Ss moh I improved so 
alwork. I then came to the office 
in tad weather. On the nineteenth 
law matter came into my hands. It wasa cometitel 
case, promising to give much trouble and to require a 
attention. I no ambition to take it, for I had 
ability to attend toit. I consented. 
vise concerning it, and to do . little 
work. One after another arose. 
working at it all the winter and into the 
three months this case required as continuous bt 
and labor as I had ever bestowed on any case in all m 
legal experience. Yet under the constant re 
anxiety I grew stronger, taking Com 
the time. in ths Spring to my as Ament,and that 
friends, 1 was as fit as ever for hard work. 

» present health is such that I can without hard- 
attend to the business 
Session, as 
natural 


& 1109 and 1111 
Girard St., Philadelphia, will | send free to any 
one who will write for it, their T. on 
Com Oxygen. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLiIsH AND CLASSICAL 
49 Snow St., Providence, et 


and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 

Gorr, Ricz, anp Smuiru, Principals, 
ante Mowry & Goff.) 


Invonrawe.—Whea yo you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 


all|colors. 10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richard- 


It 


;| months, and am experiencing no trouble from 
Catarrh whatever. 


— To educate a child p perfectly requires pro- 
founder thought, greater wisdon, than to gov- 
ern a state.—Channing. 

A PoPULAR FAaLLacy. — Many people 
think that Rheumatism cannot be cured. It 
is caused by a bad state of the blood which de- 
posits poisonous matter in the joints and mus- 
cles, causing lameness, stiffness, and swelling 
of the joints, and excruciating pains. Kidney- 
Wort will certainly effect acure. It acts on 
the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, stimulating 
them to a healthy action, purifies and enriches 
the blood. and eliminates the poison from the 
system. Go to the nearest druggist, buy Kid- 
ney-Wort and be cured. 


— An eminent historian traces base - ball 
back to the time when Rebecca went down to 
the well with a pitcher and caught Isaac. 


— For three winters I have been sfilicted 
with Catarrh and Cold inthe Head. 1 used 
Ely’s Cream Balm ; it accomplished al! that 
was represented. —". F. McCormick (Judge 
Common Pleas), Elizabeth, N. J. Price 50 
cents, 

The mind isin its own place, and itself 
ean make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.— 
Milton. 


Scotr’s EmMuLsion oF Purse Cop LIVER 
Or, is More Nutri- 
tious and Strengthening than any other com- 
bined or single remedy. The Medical Profes- 
sion universally attests this fact and prescribe 
it in Consumption, and all wasting conditions, 
with splendid results. 


. 


— Some people have no more sense than to 
ask a man who is addressed by the title of 
** Colonel ”’ in what wer | he was. 


2g Keep this in mind. In the Diamond 
Dyes more coloring is given than in any known 
dyes, and they give faster and more brilliant 


son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


— “I drop into poetry occasionally,”’ as the 
office boy remarked when he tumbl "into the 
waste basket.—Tvansoript. 

— Tone up Somes ty em by the use of Ayer’s 

ll make you feel like a new 
‘some (Person. Thousands have found health and 
stion |relief from suffering by the use of this great 
blood purifier when all other means failed. 

— What should aman be called who takes 
the place of another ina brassband? A sub- 
stitoot. 

— From Col. C. H. M , 32d Iowa Infan- 
try: I have derived more enefit from Ely’s 
Cream Balm than anything else I have ever 
tried. I have now been using it for three 


I have been a sufferer for 
twenty years. —C. H. Mackey, Sigourney, 
eortain about litigation 


lowa, Feb. 22, ’82, 
nine is certain, however, that 


— The only 
is its 

lawyers, cliente, and everyone else use 
Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


you have School Books which you do not care to 

4 will exchange may 

woop) Twill send me a list of those you won 

Send for m of cheap, books. 
Send 6c. in ‘or my comp.ete educational cata- 
logue. Bend orders for cheap School Books to 
eo M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Numbers, 13, 14, 


PUBLISHED NOV. 29, 1884. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW’S 
THE SONG OF HIAWATHA, 


WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. 
In Two Parts. ..., ; ++. + + Bach 15 cents, postpaid. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of ne gb meh rs copies of our Emter- 


Students, 
limear eries of ft Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, follo eir translation, word for 
word The Tatcrlinears been used for thirty years, and inciude all the Standard 


416 SHALES f DE SiLVvVER VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo ogical “Charts of Life.” 


ted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular, CABBOLL W. CLARG, 4gt., 323 Franklin S., Boston. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. S&S. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS, 

Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
475 eow FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONISTS ANNUAL, NUMBER 12. 


READINGS! REOITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 
tains the latest and best productionsof the Most POPULAR ENGLISH and AMERICAN WRITERS of To- 
together with some he the Choicest Sefestione of Standard Literature. Sold by a!l Booksellers and News- 
= a ‘ull set of the se nom = sent upon receipt o 
WATIONAL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


Publcaition C. C. SHOEMAKER, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
SEveENTH AND ENLARGED Eprtion. 112 Cotorep Maps. 


Price $1.50. Introductory Order, $1.20. 


(Pormer cost, $3.50) 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub’, 744 Broadway, New York. 


Day, 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Highly as a want long experienced by 
all progressive teachers. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 


*LIVING FOU NTAIN.® 


8. 8S. Singing Book, by 8. W. Straub. Just issned! 
Words. fullof power and spel truth: Music. beautifulin 
melody, richin Pages one-fourth iarger than 
those of other books' 192 pp .(32 more than the usual 
size). Price 35c.; A 16-page pamphiet sent free. ple 
eopy. for examination with a view to adoption, sent 
to any Pastor or 8.8. Supt. for 20c WM Copie:. 


SCONCORD. 

By 9 W.S8traub. The Freshest and Most Practicai 
book for Singirg Classes, Conventions. Institutes, etc 
Anentirely new met .which will produce resultsin one. 
aay the time usually required. The music isfascinating' 
208 p Sample Copy. 750. Ifyou want the latest 

din book use “'‘oncord. men pp- free. 

The Teacher's Guide to Concord. 

Teachers who use CONCORD will find it a Wonderful 
Help. Price,50c Teachers ordering oe doz. copies of 
Concord are toacvpy of the 


8. Straub of rare 


HRISTMAS 
AROLS FOR 


— fine contributions Gro. - 


OUR {004 


Murray, we 

re P. and Joun R. Swenzy with 

} Beautiful Service pre meres by Miss N 
Weinman, the whole furnish ing ample for 


CHRISTMAS: ENTERTAINMENT. 


pep es, elegantly printed in colors, on y 
our. se cts. or 50 cts. a dozen b ‘mal 
hundred d by express, not pre 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE! 


Revisep Extancep. By Butrerworts anp Root 


A Bright and Amusing Christmas Cantata 


H 


Rudiments. Fresh and Attractive Music. 
the money in existence. Sample copy. 56 cents. 


ANTHEM TREASURES. 


By 4. M. Stillman, Mus Doc., and 8. W. Straub, is 

richest collection of Sacred Music extant Contains 
by the best Authors for aLt occasions of Public Price, $3 a dagen by exprest, not 
orshipand a new collection of Funeral! Music Ex- specimen copy, 25cts. by mai 


ineft ItistheBest. 320 es tinted r.Sample 
Sopy. $1.25. 24 Page Descriptive Pamp: et sent Free. 


EMPERANCE BATTLE SONGS! 


Straub far the best collection of Sac- 
nd Quartets, Trios, Duets and 
for All Temperanc M Sample copy 50c. 


WOODLAND ECHOES! 


Send for complete list 7 Cantatas, Services, An- 
thems, and Christmas solos. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


INCINNATI, OHIO. 


8. W. Straub’s Great Day School Singing Book. Many National Subscri 

THE SONG FRIEND. TO and F. ,at CLUB RATES. Send 


The above books sent sirenetty on receipt of "price. *s BUPERIOB 
8. W. Straus, Pus’r, 038 STATE St., Cwicago, SAVE on 
P Complete Catalogue mailed to any address. ya lication. | Supplies,all kinds. 

MO N EY, HENRY -D. NO & OO. 
268 as 18% Bt., 


Parlor. Best ont. Oat- 
Obicago. Ll. @icow 


our Club-List, page 383, 


| 
as I could desire. 
os confidence in the restorative of 
bad integrity of Drs. Starkey & Palen, otherw Be 
should not allow my name to be used in this conn 
I have thus freely made mention of the history 
possible service to 
who may be as greatly in need of physical recuper: 
J. A. Swasey, Esq., 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use i 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best | ee 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, | 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
por age plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
th the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated | ——— 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less Union Hotel than 
Wany other hotel in the city. 


Dec. i1, 1884. 
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A Great Problem. 


— Take all the Kidney and Liver Medicines, 
— Take all the Blood purifiers, 

— Take all the Rheumatic remedies, 

— Take all the Dyspeptic and indigestion 


cures, 
— Take all the Ague, Fever, and billious 


specifics, 
— Take all the Brain and Nerve force 
reviv 
— Take all the Great health restorers. 
— In short, take all the best qualities of all 
these and the — best 
— Qualities of all the best medicines in the 
world, and you will find that — Hop 
— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all — concentrated 
— In them, and that they will cure when any 
oF “A thorough trial will give positt 
— Fail. oroug ve ve 
proof of this, 


HARDENED LIVER. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then Iam unable to be about at all. 
My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best poyncene agreed that nothing 
could care me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
Ihave used seven bottles; the hardness has all 
gone from my liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 
Ww. MOREY, Baffalo, Oct 1, 1881, 


POVERTY AND SUFFERING. . 


‘‘T was dragged down with debt, poverty 
and suffering for years, caused by a sick family 
and large bills for doctoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my pastor, I commenced 
usiog Hop Bitters,and in one month we were 
all well, and none of us have seena sick day 
since; and I want to say to all poor men, you 
can keep your families well a year with Hop 
Bitters for less than one doctor’s visit will 
cost. I know it.’”—A WorRKINGMAN, 

None uine with anch Ho 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


GLEANINGS. 


EDUCATIONAL GiFrts By WomEN.—A writer 
in the Century Magazine presents a partial 
statement of money contributed to various ed- 
ucational institutions by women. She finds 
that up to the year 1880 about dozen colleges, 
not including those to which women are ad- 
mitted, had received from women over half a 
million of dollars, distributed among various in- 
stitutions as follows: 

Harvard College $325,000; Hamilton (ol- 
lege, $130,000; Union College, $107 000 ; 
Bowdoin College, $86,000; Dartmouth College, 
$65,000; Amherst College, $56,000; Andover 
Theological Seminary and Chicago Theological 
Seminary,each $50.000; Phillips Acad ,$100,000. 
The statistics for educational benefactions for 
1881 show over $500,000 given by women, of 
which $100,000 was given by Miss Lenox to the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
The interest of these figures, the writer states, 
‘springs from the proof which they offer of 
per feminine estimate of the benefits of edu- 

on. 


VIGILANCE THE Pzicg. — The following 
clipping from the Woman’s Journal shows how 
seriously in earnest some women are in the 
cause. If we had an equal earnestness on the 
part of all men and women in all good causes 
more would be accomplished than is now the 
case: Several years ago Mrs. Chloe Pierce, cf 
Sharpsville. Penn., gave $10,000 for the chair 
of English Literature in Buchtel College, Ak- 
ron, O. In consideration thereof there was ar 
understanding that a woman should occupy 
this chair, At the close of the present college 
year this position became vacant, and the ladies 
of Akron feared that a man would be called to 
this professorship. Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. 
Perkins both heard of the danger, and both of 
them wrote letters to Mrs. Pierce, asking her 
to see to this matter, and both mentioned that 
there were many women in our country com- 
petent for the place. Mrs. Pierce received 
both the letters by ihe same mail. Speaking 
of it to a friend, Mrs. Pierce exclaimed, ‘ I put 
on my bonnet, and started for Akron, and said 
to the honored president: ‘If there is no we- 
man in all America fit for the place, import 
one.” Noone was imported, but a lady now 
occupies the chalr. 


Agents Wanted. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGR 4PHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 87., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
¢ Address th 


Dartmouth 5g Hanover, N. H. e 
dent, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 sz 


‘LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTORE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 uz Prest. CHABLES O, THOMPSON. 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By Au Berkeley. A re- 
markable book. An immense Everybedy is 
buying it. A laugh in . and under all a 
heaithfal lesson for every home. 475 characteristic 
illustrations. going like wildfire. 
A ts W ted, ‘or circalars and terms address 
ameRtcan PUBLISHING Co., 
Hartford, Clacinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOB LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. Yor Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab. 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
0ol, 1679 Washington St. are House), n. 
381 @. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 
458 E. H, Russel, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL 
The next term will begin 
on Wednesday, t. 38,1884. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hybs, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEE, MAss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGas, Ph.D. 


gt NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
Soorr 


For Both 
_For catalogues, address J. G. . 138 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, RB. I. 
stu: 
J 


course of two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of svadente. Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
R.T. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gory. & SmiTH, Principals. 


C NT invested in SOPER’S INSTAN. 
TANEOUS GUIDE to the P1rano 
an 


ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on elther instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 

Address HEARNE & OCO., Publishers, 
490 tt 178 Broadway, New York. 


G@® See our Club List, on this page. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 
PERMANENTLY VALUABLE. 

A bird’s-eye view of our National History, showin 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi- 
dent and administration to date; giving Vice Prests , 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and Speaker of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications fo 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 

mses of Government, including pensions, etc.; na- 

onal debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in foreign countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates ablest authors. Fully en. 
dorsed by leading men. A handsome 12mo vol., bound 
in silk cloth, containing 673 pages (well worth $2.00). 
mail on receipt of $1.00. 
UBBARD BROS., Pubiishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 
H. J. Ramadelland Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34 full- 
© illustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 
ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (jast published yeas Lives of 


oted f Kurope and America. reulars free. 
WILSON BROTHERS, 
477 tf 


81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send six cents for » and 
A PRIZ receive free a costly box of goods 
* which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
werld. 


Fortunes await workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Taum & Co., Augusta, Maine. 457ss 


Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 
Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 
Walters’ Lessons In Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


as standard: CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
ToR=, 


WANTED, 
A man of ability and experience, for sua 
paying $1000. We will register 
position free of r 


applicants for this 


charge. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
495 38 Madison 


KIND WORDS. 


lam with the position [obtained through 
saoctati 


“ 
the Teachers 


CHICAGO, 


ve A on. 
MISS MILLA BAIRD, Albert Lea, Minn. 


ELY’s 


2RH 


HAY -FEVER 


60 cts. by 
ae le by mail, 10 cts. Send for circular. 


ROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


CREAM BALM 


Causes no Pain. 
Gives Relief at 
ence. “Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Net a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply inte nostrils. 
Give it a Trial, 


50 cts. at 
mail ‘regis 


. 


Health and Happiness. 
Thoum DO AS OTHERS 
HAVE DONE. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.” —Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have you right’s Disease? 

“Wo was 

uke chalk “and thon like 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr. PLillip Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me ef ehrenic Liver Diseases 

after I reyes to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll out of bed.” 
CO. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound In liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.” —Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated ? 
‘Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 


‘ 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson F » Bt. Albang, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any othe 


ve ever used in m ractice. 
Dr. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
? Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidnoy-Wort nently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. C, Kline recommended it to 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Ladies, are you sufferin 

it.” Mrs. Lam: Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KiIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 


PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 


GRUBE’S METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIO, § 
1000 WA\S OF 1000 TEACHERS, = 
WEDGWOO0N'S TOPIUAL ANALYSIS, 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS. New Edition, Tr 
CROCKER’S LESSONS ON LOR . bd 


FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grade 
TOVIO BOL-FA MUSIC COURSK FOR SCHOOLS, cach 


RIG SOL-FA MANUAL FOR TKACHERS, Part I. 
BATOBRLLOB’S BOUQUET OF SONG, Tonic Sol-ts, 


WINCHELL & CO. ontcags. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
For Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs, 


16 Hawley Street, ... Boston, Mass. 


This Agency furnishes a means by which any person, 
brary, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for va- 
rious periodicals may do so at the greatest economy of 
time and expense. © only condition is, to order two 
or more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the 
reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of 
the magazines and newspapers which we can supply at 
club rates. Patrons — add to their list new sub- 
scriptions for any periodicals at any time, and, with 
rdinary club 


very few exceptions, they can expect the o 
discount. 
Subscript’n Onur 
Price. Ciub Rates, 
American, $3.00 $2 50 
Advance, Chicago, 2.90 
Christian R ster, . . . 8 20 2.65 
Obristian Union, . « 3.00 
California Teacher, . . 1.50 1.35 
Detroit Free Press, 100 95 
Review 
ortnight eview (N.Y, 
Gleason's heme Circle, . . 200 1.70 
Golden Da 8, . . 3.00 2.665 
8 ar, . . . 8. 
Weekly « 3.45 
Young le, « 200 1.75 
Home Journal, N. Y., . 3@ 1.75 
Illustrated Christian W. » « 2.50 225 
Indiana School Journal, . ° 150 1.30 
Index, . . . 2.50 2.00 
Independent,. . . . « £8.00 275 
Literary World, . 80 185 
Littell’s Living Age, . . . 800 8.05 
Methodist, . . 1.90 
Nineteenth Century (N. ¥. reprint), 450 4.10 
No Carolina Teacher,. . . 1.00 80 
Nature(weekly), . . 600 5.50 
“ Tribune (weekly), « 200 1.40 
Witness « LS 1.50 
World e 1.00 1,00 
« Observer 815 2°75 
“ Weekly Times, e 1% 
“ Semiweekly Times, . . 2.50 2.35 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 160 1.30 
Practical Teacher, 1,00 
Rural Home, e 150 146 
Scientific American. . 2.80 
Supplement, 65.00 4.20 
Both toone address, . . 7.00 6.20 
Sunday Schoo! Times, e 2.00 1.75 
The Educationist, 1.00 90 
Visitor, The, . 1.50 1.26 
Watchman, . 3.00 2.76 
Woman’s Journal, e« 250 2 25 
Youth's Companion (new), only . 1.76 1.50 


AMERICAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


American Agriculturist, $1.50 $200 
American Antiquarian, » 400 3.75 
American Naturalist, . . 400 65 
American Observer, . . 2,60 2.25 
Atlantic Monthly, « 400 
American Journal Philology . 800 27 
Black wood Magazine (N. ¥. re 5.00 296 
ack wood's (N. rep.), 3. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, ° . 4 ) 8.00 2.85 
British Quarterly Review (N.Y. rep.) 3.00 2.95 
Chautauqua Young Folk’s Journal, .75 65 
Critic and Good Literature, 3.00 2.75 
‘ontemporary ew (N.Y. re 
Cottage Hearth, Boston, . . 1.50 1.25 
I’s Family Magazine, . 1.50 1.35 
Little Folks, « 41,50 4.50 
Demorest’s Magazine, 2 00 1.70 
Eclectic Magazine, 6.00 4.35 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 1.00 90 
Edinburg Review(N.Y. reprint), 3.00 295 
(Eng. Ed.), . 4.00 8.50 
Folio, The, Boston, . . . 1.60 130 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, . . . 200 1.75 
Household, The, Vt.. . . 41.10 
Harper’s Magazine, 4,00 340 
Homiletic Monthly, 8.00 2.75 
Journal of peeve Philosophy, 3.00 2.75 
Journal of Chemistry, Boston, . 1.00 90 
Laws of Life, N. Y. 1.50 1,25 
Lesiie’s Sunday Magazine, . . 2.50 2 25 
“ Popular Monthly, . . 2.50 225 
Literary World, . e 200 1.85 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . « 800 2.75 
e of American 
8.25 
North American Review. . . 500 4.40 
Our Little Menand Women, ._ 1.90 .80 
Our Little Ones, . ° e ’ 1,50 1.40 
Overland Monthly, 3.50 
Penna. School Journal, cs a 1.40 
Peterson’s Magazine, . . . 2.00 1.75 
Popular Science Monthly, ._. 500 4.35 
aarterly Review (N.Y. reprint), 3.00 2.95 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), . 400 350 
an Nostrand’s ey 
Wide Awake, 3 00 2.75 
Westminster Review (N.Y. reprint), 3.00 2% 
Young Scientist, . 100 80 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The judgment of the 


| A REVOLUTION | 

ly every State and 
Territery, is on 
secord as in favor of Lethrop’s Popular Illus- 
trated and Educational Magazines, Wide 
Awake, Our Littl Men and Wemen, and 
Babyland, as constituting the very best obtainable 
matter for 7 


| IN SCHOCL READING. | 


which these 
magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read- 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishers, 


Specimen copies sent free for examination Adduess, 
D, LOTHBOP & Co., Beston, Mass. 
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Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it j 
were, after | had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich, 
| 
i] 
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J =~ ‘Table-Book. _| 
"A Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 906 tf eow 
if 
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1 00 
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25 
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PLEASING STORIES AND STUDIES FROM NATURE. MACMILLAN & 00.’8 

BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS, ANTHEM BOOKS 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of ing.” ‘‘ Geographical Reader,” “Natural History Reader,” etc. 


APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, Book First. 

This is one of a series of volumes upon topics of fascinating interest to young people, im valuable 
instruction while acquiring the art of reading. They are prepared with special reference to the demand for 
supplementary reading, and are graded to suit the various c in schools, 

The ‘* Book of Cats and Dogs” aims to give children, through stories, rhymes, and simple descriptions, 
information about the structure, habits, and uses of some of the most familiar of domestic animals, treating 
only of the pleasant phases of animal life. 

A sample copy will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction price, 17 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Prim and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of teaching au in the 
Course of Stady for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 
practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 

, this book 1s a guide or an assistant to teachers where. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 Cepar STREET, NEW YoRK Clry. 

PRIMARY MANUAL, « $1.00 | Beth beoks sent to one address on receipt 
GRAMMAR te of $3.00. 

Ihave carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 

think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and yorthronale 


to those just beginn the of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers t 
out the United Seates® THOS. HU NTER, Prest. Normal College, _ York City. 


New York, July 24, 1884. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK OO., 
LOUIS, MO, 

SETMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC . ee 

Shakespeare. 


WALL'S OUTLINES OF ENGLINH HISTORY....... ] 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 HOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


a” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
sing!y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
troduction in 


TAKING THE LEAD. cover fon 
Barnes’ New Readers. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. TE ERIEN DEY EDITION: in twonty 


New York. 


; volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
Brief —~+" Series. cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Reok beography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the T vols.; &c., &c. 


Send for Catalogues. 
A. BABNES & Publishers. 


H. B. CARRINGON, Agt. for New England, 493 


82 Bromfield 8t., ‘ 
STUDENT’S EDITION 
J. H. BUTLER 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, STANDARD POETRY. 
THE FRANKLIN 


SCUUDDER'’s U. HISTOR 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 455 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENY HOLT & 00., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 
LOCK WOOD, Nuw Yore ; HACHETTE & Gan’ an’ Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 


London Publications ; English Authors./ each volume, in cl 
; oth, 75 cents; to teachers 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign | and school officers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents. 


Language. d for Catalogue. 
SOMORNHOF, For circulars, terms of introduction, eto., address 
J. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. JOHNSON’S 


For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Rng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 

complete “ Variorum ”’ edition. 

SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; ivclud- 
ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller's Daughter* 
Oenone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Morte d@’Arthur, The Talking (ak, Locksley 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.) PUBLISHERS, 

MOWROE’S Supplem'y Readers. New Copper Plate Maps, 
é 628 Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS, 

| Late Foreign Maps also, 

AAGAR'S Mathematics. FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE. 

BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \153 Wabash Ave. 11 Grear Jonzs Sr., New York. 

24RKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 48722 


734 
CHARLES COLLINS, OLARE & MAYNARD, 
414 Breadway,. . . NEW YORK. Auderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery ef Rome; 
Scott's Manual of United States »| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
With the Constitation and Declaration of Keetel’s French bap ad 


pendence; with questions. By DAVID B.S8oorTT. 45c.| Beed and Mellegg’s Lessens in 
Scott’s Review History. A Short Outline His- lish and Higher Lessons in English; 


tory of the United States, for review grades and be-| Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Mygiene. 
WILLIAMS H. L. SMITH 


ginners in the study. By Davip B, Soort, Jr. 60c.| J.D. Agt., 
Whelpley’s Compend of Mistery $1 2. (51 Wabash Av,, Chicago. Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR saa SED IN THE Course or READINGS FoR 1884—18865, 
AND JAMES P. MAGEE 
805 Greadway, New Work. r 


38 Sromf@eid St., 
By Professor J. BH. A $1.00. FOR THE WHITE SEAL. 
A Brief His my 

} - of Greece. (Not to be read by the Life of 


» 1886, 1887). cts. Michael Faraday. By J.H. Gladstone. 90 cts, 
Greek Course in English. wit | Excursions in Field and Forest, By Thoreau. P ee 
the classes of _| Life and Her Ohildren, By Miss Buckley. $1 


Oston, 


FOR THE WHITE (CRYSTAL) SEAL FOR THE 
1886, 1887), GRADUATES OF 1882, 1883, ann 1884, 
sand Alexander. Ry Jacob Abbott. The Ohantauquan. Required Readings. $1.50. 
The art of Speech. Vol-t. “By 50 cte, | The College Greek Course in English. $1 00. 

The Character of Jesus. Bushnell. Ci , 60c.; 4c, | Chemistry. Hy Professor J. H. Appleton. $1.00. 

How to Help the Poor, By Mrs. J.T. Fields. Pap., 20c. | Character of Jesus. Bushnell. C)., 60 cts.; pap., 40 cts. 

istory of the Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 40 cts. | How to Help the Poor. By Mrs. J.T. Fields. 200. 

Chautauquan. $1.50. History of the Reformation. By Bishop Harst. 46 cts. 

hauteaugua Course.—Coure No.1 embraces 21 Home Beries Tracts and 2 
Courses Home College Series Each Course 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lesseus in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 


15422 112 Pourth New York. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


ishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
‘ , Adopted ton 
Manufacturers NSE by Board. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
LLIER, LL.D. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

F ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHGOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


quality, and not difficult. $1.00, or $9.00 per doz, 
Ameri Anthem Book. Jonson, 


NEY & ABBEY. 108 Anthems of good character, and 
not difficult. $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 
ins’ W. O. Pex 
Perkins Anth a. Boo ection, which 
largely for years. $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 


Anthem W. O. Pergrs. 8&8 An- 
thems, 20 Chants and of fine quality, and 
moderately difficult. $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 


Emerson's Book of Anthems. L 0. Emer. 
son, 240 pages. Anthems of convenient length, 
$1.35, or $12.00 per des. 


Dow's Goll ection of B spe ses and 80 aten- 
or $7.20 per doz. 

Dressler’s Sacred Selections. The largest 


Gem Gleaner, Red 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut &t., Phila. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIxs, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLRE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal Readers. 
ysiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 

Raub’s Arithmetics. 

NEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 

Wabash 'Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History betes 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commeon School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


Can double their in- 
come by scliing either 
ef the two follow- 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1082 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
om tee Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
r Te Des¢riptive Circul d Particulars, add 
JONES BROS. & UO. Cincinnatl, Ubicago. Lewin, 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISE NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for e 

a vois.), 
The E (30 vols.), 

Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Ay, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s ys for Home and So. 1.26 
Putnam’s books. 5 vols., 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics 1.76 


Mental Science, English Literature, 


Le Duo’s to Draw. as. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Fall specimen pages, mailed on application 
te the 
THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 


4 New and Enlarged Edition of thie valuable work 
has just been issued. 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience in the school- 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 

Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
28 Hawley St., Boston. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON PHYSICS: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Elementary Text-Book on Physics. 


By Prot. Wa. A. ANTHONY, of Cornell Univ., and 
Prof. Cyrus F. BRAOKETT, of the Coll. of N. J. 


Part I. MECHANICS --- HEAT. 
12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 

“We have undertaken the task because we have 
been unable to find among existing text-books any one 
suited to our needs.’’........ “We have endeavored to 

est form that a treatment wo m . 
Cate We have made free use of all accessible 
sources of tnformation.”’— 


416 15 Bromfield &., 


Part Il., which will complete the work, is in progress, 
and will be issued as soon as possible. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(1) NOW READY. Analytic Elecutieon, by 
the well-known veteran Actor, Reader, and Instructor 
in Elocution, James E, author of A Plea 
for Spoken Languaye. A complete and practical expo- 
sition of the only true and scientific method of devel- 
oping the speaking voice. Fully illustrated by numer- 
ous extracts from the best sources, to which are added 
seventy pages of selected readings. 12mo, cloth, half 
roan, 504 pages, 


Murdoch’s Analytic Elocution,” . 
Eclectic Complete Book-keeping,® .. 
Norton’s Chemistry—Complete,” ... 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Introduction Price 
e $1.00 
.50 
1.10 


(2) NOW READY. Kelectic Complete Book- 
keeping. By Ind MaruEew. The cheapest and 
most practical work yet offered on this subject. Its 
methods have been tested by 25 years experience. 
Double Entry is clearly elucidated. Many vew and 
valuable special forms suggested. 156 pages, half roan. 
Key and Blanks also nearly ready. 

(3) NOW READY. New Edition of Nerton’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, completed by the addition of 


chapters on Organic Chemistry. Half roan, 504 pp. 12m0. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Bascom 
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